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New Year’s Greetings To Wallaces’ Farmer Folks 


We Wish Each and Every One of You a Happy New Year 


Some of you have taken Wallaces’ Farmer ever since the paper was started nearly thirty-one years ago. 


Many of you we 


we know personally. We have appreciated more than we can express on paper, the generous support you have accorded us, 
One very gratifying thing to us has been the loyalty you have expressed to us in the prompt renewal of your subscription, 
and we take this opportunity to thank our friends for their co-operation. 


During December, we received more renewals than during any other period in the history of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


This indi- 


zates to us that our subscribers do appreciate the efforts we have made, and will continue to make, to bring about Equality 


for Agriculture. 


Wallaces’ Farmer helped bring about by the facts and figures it placed before the farm organizations of the state. 
visitors to the office gaid, “You have saved the farmers of Iowa enough money to justify every one of them taking your paper 
We are happy to have been ‘of help, and hope to still further help during this year. 


JOHN P. WALLACE 


General Manager for life.” 


Wallaces’ Farmer is constantly studying the things that vitally affect agriculture. 
We tell you about the?r work in the paragraphgethat follow, and about the features of Wallaces’ Farmer for 1926. 


for you. 


to serve you and every member of your family more effectively than ever before. 
If there is anything you do rot like about it, tell us. When you send us your renewal, let us hear from you and, by 


terest them in taking the paper. 


the way, we do not mind, saying to you that prompt renewals are an inspiration and encouragement to us. 


laces’ Farmer, and your good opinion we value most highly. 


Wallaces’ Farmer places the service it renders to its subscribers ahead of any other consideration. 
has been our policy ever since the paper was established, by Henry, Henry C. and John P. Wallace, in 1895. 


We know, too, that many have appreciated the saving of $1,710,000 to Iowa farm folks in state taxes, which 


One of our 


We have a large force of folks working every day in the year 
Our earnest desire ig 
If you like Wallaces’ Farmer, tell your neighbors about it, and in- 


They tell us that you think well of Wal- 


Our paper ig published to serve you. That 
Its ideals of service are expressed by 


the motto, “Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,” with which sd many of our readers are familiar. 





The Editorial Policy 

Strong editorials—clear cut and fearless-—have 
‘always characterized Wallaces’ Farmer. All subjects 
that affect the farmer and his business are frankly 
discussed. On public questions, we believe the farm- 
er’s interest is best served by presenting his side 
fairly and sanely, without recourse to prejudice or 
partisan politics. Because of its clear analysis of 
farm problems, Wallaces’ Farmer is recognized the 
country over as the spokesman for the mid-west 


Henry A. Wallace 
farmer. 


Editor-in-Chief 
= Special Articles on Farm Topics 
be Every week Wallaces’ Farmer contains several 
feature articles—usually illustrated—on farm topics 
that are out of the ordinary. New methods, unusual 
crops, community activities, marketing associations, 
meetings of farm organizations, systems used by suc- 
cessful farmers, are some of the hundreds of topics 
covered each year. Most of these special articles are 
written by members of our own éditorial staff who 
have made personal investigation’ of the subject dis- 
cussed. 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau gives personal reply by letter 
to members who want information on any farm or 
livestock problem. An average of over one thousand 
members per month ask for and receive valuable aid 
of one sart and another from the Service Bureau. 
The Service Bureau also assists members to obtain 
refund or adjustment when good’s purchased by mail 
are not satisfactory, and claims totaling thousands 

a of dollars have been secured for our members. Thru 
W. E. Drips the Service Bureau page, our readers are kept posted 
Service Manager on new fraudulent schemes. 


Weekly Sunday School Lessons 


These expositions follow the same order as the 
International Sunday School lessons. Teachers and 
pupils alike find them helpful to a clearer under- 
standing of the Scriptures. During his editorship of 
twenty-one years, Mr. Henry Wallace wrote these re- 
views. He regarded them as his most important 
work and tod them he gave his best thought. His 
early training as a minister, his practical business 
experience, his contact with men in all walks of life, 
and his lifelong study of the Bible, peculiarly fitted 
Henry Wallace for this work. 


Machinery, Radio, Buildings 

Our Farm Engineering Department will give per- 
sonal help on any question of farm mechanics, auto 
and tractor troubles lighting plants, radio operation, 
drainage, building plans, machinery, handy devices, 
etc. While individual problems are answered by let- 
ter, answers to questions of general interest are pub- 
lished regularly in the paper and make one of our 


most interesting departments, from the standpofnt 
of the average reader. 


Homes and Home Makers 


The biggest factor in a farmer’s success is his 
home—his wife and children. Recognizing this fact, 
Wallaces’ Farmer devotes several pages each week 
to the interests of the home-maker. The desire of 
the Home Editor is to make these pages as helpful 
as possible to every farm woman. Special attention 
is given to farm community problems, social affairs 
and the children. There are interesting letters from 
other farm women, tested recipes, fashion hints, sto- 
ries for the toddlers, and helpful suggestions on 
every phase of housekeeping. 


1. W. Dickerson 
Farm Engineer 


Josephine Wylie 
Home Editor 


The Voice of the Farm 


Under this title is published each year hundreds of letters from suc. 
cessful farmers. They tell of their own experiences—how they have 
worked out methods that are profitable on their own farms. They write 
from a first-hand knowledge of the subjects they discuss, and pass this 
information on for the benefit of others. Their experience and their 
views are valuable to you. 


For Farm Boys and Girls 


The young: folks on the farm—the men and women of tomorrow—are 
its most important crop. With a desire to furnish them good reading and 
information, our Boys’ and Girls’ Section has been established. In it the 
young folks find character building counsel, clean stories, plans for enter- 
tainments, games for outdoors and the fireside, things to make, and much 
else that will both delight and instruct. The Lone Scout organization of 
Wallaces’ Farmer is also directing the activities of nearly three thousand 
farm boys along worth-while lines. 


Market Studies and Future Prices 

No other farm paper has a market page like Wallaces’ Farmer. It is 
more of a market study than a market report. By following it, the reader 
can determine for himself the general trend of prices and then lay his 
plans accordingly. In addition to the weekly market page, monthly charts 
are published on cattle, hog and butter prices. Frequent editorials are 
based on market studies and our readers are kept posted and can thus 
plan their farming and livestock operations to best advantage. This sort 
of information, if you use it, is worth many dollars to you. 


Other Valuable Features 


Other special features include Legal and Veterinary advice, the Dairy 
Department for the man who milks a few cows as a side line; the Poultry 
page of practical suggestions on farm poultry growing; the Josh-Away 
volumn of clean fun and humor, and the several good serial stories each 
year that would cost $1 to $2 each if purchased in book form. 


For All the Family 


Wallaces’ Farmer is the all-family 
farm journal. Its weekly visits bring 
inspiration and genuine help to every 
member of the family—young and old. 
No matter what other papers you may 
take, you need Wallaces’ Farmer. It 
contains information published in no 
other paper—ideas you can use in 
your business, suggestions that will 
Help the farm mother, reading that 
will influence the young folks along 
lines of high ideals and useful citizen- 
ship. 





No ,Other Investment Pays You 


and Your Family Such Big Re- 
turns as a Subscription to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer! 





Use This Order Blank Right Now! 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find remittance (check is O. K.) for 
my subscription. 


(J $1.00 for 1 year. 

C] 2.75 for 3 years, including Service Bureau Membership. 
[] 3.75 for 5 years, including Service Bureau Membership. 
[] 12.50 for Perpetual, including Servicé Bureau Membership. 


teeeeeeeseneeceereneseeeees SIMU seesensserresnsneesenenss see eer eee 


seen eesecerenecereseseseereseseeeceeeenesseeeseenerpeererssesees PIUMLEC seresvcnsersesecsssssrseresemwem she eoeeere? 


(0 New subscription. 


[] Renewal order. 
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| y MAY have spoken of Bill’s 
| singing before. The only way. a 
person could hear it and not 
"mention it would be to drop dead 
' on the spot before he had time to 


Author of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery” 


MONKS’ 


Another Story of Speck and Bill 


By Merritt P. Allen 


CHAPTER I—COUSIN BERTIE 


and “The Spirit of Spencer Spudd” 


CAVE 


want to do anything with your 
bean except wear it? Here is a 
case worthy of our metal.’’ 

There is no use arguing with him 
when he is having a spell of Sher- 





' make any remarks. Spencer Spudd, 
' the school teacher, says Bill’s voice 
‘eracks the welkin, and [ don’t 
doubt it. I never saw a welkin, 
| but unless it is made of pretty good 
' stuff, Bill’s ‘‘Old Oaken Bueket”’ 
"or ‘‘Where Is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight?’’ would rattle some of 

F its rivets. 





to write stories about them. 


Since the good die young, Speck and Bill ought to live to a 
ripe old age. We hope they will, and that Mr, Allen will continue 
Folks who read ‘‘The Wiggins Bond 
Mystery’’ and ‘‘The Spirit of Spencer Spudd’’ will require no spe- 
cial inducements to read this story. For the others, let us say that 
Allen has the knack of combining action, humor and plot to an un- 
usual degree, Speck and Bill are the two young terrors who fur- 
nish the fun and most of the action. 


lock Holmesitis, so I put on the 
earmuffs and listened to the band. 
It wasn’t much musie, either, some- 
thing in A minor written by a 
gink whose name sounded like drag- 
ging a stick on a picket fence. I 
was glad to have Cash come back 
with something worth listening to. 

**Say,’’ he burst out from the 








It wasn’t so bad before we had 

‘a radio, because he would some- 
' times forget about singing, but now when he 
‘hears a dozen songs every five minutes it acts 
*on him like a phonograph does on a canary 
P bird. Don’t think by that that there is any- 
© thing canary-birdish about him; he is more 
like a parrot, especially his red he ad, but when 
PF asong hits his ear he throws out his chest and 
© warbles. 
) ‘*William,’’ Cash told him one night last 
P fall, ‘‘if you want to take singing lessons, I'll 
pel you to the money, providing you do all 

our practicing at least a mile and a half from 
_ —yes, two miles if the wind’s in your 
Wfavor.’ 
q “Tt might be a good investment for you,”’ 
Bill said, ‘putting on a high air. 

» ‘That’ 8 what I thought, being a peace-lov- 
Ding man, 

F ‘‘T mean I may be a boy Caruso,’ 

/ gan to sing. 
es ‘‘Wow! vr y put my hands over my ears. ‘‘I 
Pp wish you were a boy Crusoe on a desert island. 
> But you wouldn’t have even a billy 

Di goat within hearing distance.’ 
© “A first-class goat would be better. 
>) Oh, well, what’s the use talking to 
Hyou?”’ Bill turned up his nose and 
py tuned in, Fs 
‘Say, listen to this! 
a patter a minute. 
y ‘‘I wouldn’t sing any more tonight,’ 
Ma said, in that easy, better- take- a- 
© hint way of hers. 

“hig ain’t a song,’’ he told her 
“it’s a police alarm in New York. 
H There’s been some slick murders and 
P) robberies today.’’ 


> and he be- 


he piped up 


q 





them being ~ very 
a bloody-minded, Cash went down 
4 pret after the mail and Ma began to 
4 ; but Bill and I listened. I used to 
| think they must need a whale of a 
FY Bock. -up in New York to hold all, their 
criminals; but since I have paid more 
attention to such things, because of 
Hthe radio, it is plain they don’t need 
pany at all, because all the criminals are 
loose. They never tell about catching 
yyjone. Every announcement winds up 
Hiiwith, “ Any information regarding the 
z Whereabouts | of this person should be 
sent to——’’ and so forth, They can’t 
have much of a sheriff down there, for 
Heven old Mel Tobin jugs one once in a 
Wiwhile up here. 
Well, we were listening along when 
the announcer drew a long breath and 


il NEITHER of 





(that is, only one, not meaning that he was a 
bachelor), and robbed of twenty-four thousand 
dollars, all in double-eagles of 1924. The bandit 
evaporated about then, so no one could say 
what he looked like. 
all out in advance, especially the getaway, and 
it was thought that he took a northbound train, 

Bill ‘pushed his earmuffs back and wrinkled 
his forehead as tho he was the whole secret 
service. I could see that his detective bug was 
working again, as it always is when it has half 
a chance. 

‘This bids fair to be an interesting case, 
he said. ‘‘ You see, this is no ordinary criminal 
or he would be traveling by automobile.’’ 

‘He may be, for all we know,’’ I said. 

“Yes, Still, we must work on the supposi- 
tion that he is on a northbound train.”’ 

‘‘What’s the sense in working at all?’’ I 
wanted to know. ‘‘ We’re not police officers.’’ 

‘You poor fish!’’ he snapped. ‘‘ Don’t you 

want to figure unless you have to? Don’t you 
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He must have rlanned it’ 


doorway, ‘‘that Moon’ll be right 
here in half an houvr.’’ 

Ma smiled. ‘‘I guess not,’’ she said, glane- 
ing out the window, ‘‘tho it is hanging low in” 
the sky tonight.’’ 

‘*No-no-no-no,’’ Cash spluttered. ‘‘Moon, I 
said. Nobody’s hung him. Moon, the feller 
who was coming here to board.”’ 

‘*But he was to let us know in advance!’’ 
Ma sat up straight. 

‘‘He has. The telephone central just got a 
telegram while I was down street and told me 
instead of calling up here. I wrote it down.” 
He fished a paper from his pocket. ‘‘ ‘Will 
arrive on the 8:45, Rodney S. Moon,’ it says.”’ 

‘*My sakes!’ Ma jumped up. ‘‘ What does 
the man expect on half an hour’s notice ?’’ 

‘‘Boarders are like relatives,’’ Cash said. 
“‘They figger you'll put up with their foolish- 
ness. Well, I’ll meet him at the train.’’ 


UT to get a line on this Rodney 8. Moon. 

Last spring Ma had an idea she would take 
two or three summer boarders, so she put an 
ad in a New York paper. She didn’t 
get one, but along in September there 
came a letter from this Moon. It was 
an absent-minded, loose-jointed: letter, 
with here and there a big word tangled 
up in it, but after she unraveled it she 
found that Moon was a student of geol- 
ogy and wanted to come up and -hunt 
fossils during the month of October. 
That was the first we knew there were 
any fossils here to hunt, but, then, 
they keep pretty quiet and don’t get 
out much in society. It seemed that 
he would have a better time here in 
summer, but as he was dead set on 
coming in the fall, and there was no 
law on fossils, Ma wrote him to come, 
Which he said he would do, and would 
let her know in advance just when. 
And now he was coming in half an 
hour, 

Well, Cash and Bill and I flivvered 
down to the depot to meet the train, 
and sure enough there was a man. As 
he was the only one who got off, there 
wasn’t much danger of missing him in 
the crowd. 

**T presume,’’ Cash said, walking up 
to him, ‘‘that your name is Moon.’’ 

‘*T presume it is not,’’ the stranger 
answered in a voice that sounded like 
chipped ice. 

He was standing under the platform 
light, between his two heavy bags, am 
there was no danger of mistaking him 
for a bright haired Prince Charming. 


— He was somewhat short, with long 





‘said, ‘‘ All police officers north of this 
) city ‘please take notice.’’ Then he went 
Bin to say that that day a bank employe 
had been tipped over by a single man 


the whole secret service. 


Bill pushed his earmuffs back and wrinkled his forehead as if he was 
I could see that his detective 


bug was working again. 


arms, a heavy jaw, heavy mouth, 
heavy nose, heavy black hair and small 
black eyes. 
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“‘So you ain’t a fossil hunter?’’ Cash asked, 
rather surprised. 

The man smiled, tho it was hard to tell if he 
meant to be friendly by it. ‘‘No,’’ he said. 
‘“What the deuce made you ask that?’’ 

‘Because I was looking for one,’’ Cash ex- 
plained. ‘‘Must be the train missed him some- 
wheres. Where you bound for?”’ 

“‘T have come to visit my cousin, Mrs. John 
Patch.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. John—oh, that’s Kitty. Must be she 
ain’t expecting you.”’ 

‘‘No; this is a surprise visit.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ Cash offered, ‘‘hop into my bus 
and you'll soon learn what she thinks of sur- 
prises.’ 

So after more talk the man climbed into the 
flivver, tugging at his bags as tho they held 
the whole Rocky mountains, and we started. 
He never said a word on our way 
up the hill, just sat there with a 
foot on each bag and his head stuck 
forward, for all the world like a 
bulldog with two bones. 


ITTY PATCH was a youngish 

widow who lived in a little 
white house cateringways northeast 
of our garden, and when we drove 
up there that night, as luck would 
have it, she was coming down the 
street. 

‘*Hi!’’ Cash yelled, stalling the 
flivver. ‘‘I’ve got a man here for 
you, Kitty.’’ 

She stopped so short that her el- 
bows flew out on each side like 
wings. She always made me think 
of a bird, anyway, one of those 
plump, little, chipping sparrows, 
always good-natured and busy, but 
sort of fussy. 

‘*TIs that you, Cassius Wiggins?’’ 
she chirruped. 

‘*Well, part of the crowd is me,”’ 
Cash said, getting out. ‘‘ As I said, 
I’ve got a man here for you.’’ 

“You know, Cassius, that since 
John passed away | have never 
joked about such things.’’ 

‘‘This feller aint’ exactly a joke. 
That is, he’s a cousin of yours.’’ 

‘A cousin ?’’ 

“*So he says.’’ 

‘*A cousin of mine?’’ 
‘“Why, yes. Here, you,’’ 
man, ‘‘what’s your name?”’ 

**Hawkins.’’ 

*“Come here, then, Hawkins, and 
recite your pedigree.’”’ 

Hawkins got out of the ear 
went forward with his hat in 
hand, smiling in the moonlight. 

“Don’t you remember me, Kit- 
ty?’’ he asked, stopping a foot 
from her. 

She gave him the up and down, 
then the down and up. 

“*Tf you are Bert Hawkins, I cer- 
tainly do,’’ she said, not offering 
to shake hands. 

‘*That is exactly who I am,’’ he 
said, laughing, without seeming 
pleased. ‘‘I haven’t seen you for 
nearly twenty years.’’ 

‘*Not since you killed my pet eat and lied out 
of it,’’ she whipped at him. 

He laughed again. ‘‘Boys will be boys. 
Haven't you forgiven me that yet, Kitty.’’ 

**T certainly haven’t.’’ 

**Won’t you let bygones be 

*“What do you want now?’’ 


to the 


and 
his 


bygones ?’’ 


T WAS plain she was going to settle a few 

things then and there, if it took all night, 
so I suppose he decided he might as well shoot 
the whole story and be done with it. 

**City life has begun to tell on me,’’ he Said 
in a pious voice, ‘‘and the doctors say I must 
spend a few weeks in the open air. I started 
for Canada this morning to hunt moose, but 
when I got into Vermont—oh, I don’t know— 
I couldn’t bear to think of going farther, This 
is where | used to come as a boy, all my life 
I have loved these hills,’’ his voice wabbled, 
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‘‘and this is where I long to be for a while 
again. It was a sudden decision on my part— 
sometimes our emotions cause us to act in un- 
expected ways—but I stopped off to see if you 
were still here and if you would board me for 
a while until this blessed mountain air has re- 
stored my nerves.’’ 

Kitty wasn’t much perked up by this; still 
she had melted some. 

‘‘Of course, I can’t refuse a relative, much 
less a sick one; tho you don’t look very peaked 
to me.’’ 

‘*T shall cause you very little trouble,’’ Haw- 
kins went on. ‘‘I shall be indoors almost none 
at all, for 1 must have all I ean get of this 
glorious air. To take up my time, I thought I 
would trap some.”’ 

“Trap sats ?’’ 

‘No, no, Kitty; let’s try to forget that— 
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“T presume,” Cash said, walking up to him, “that your name is Moon.” “I 
presume it is not,” the stranger answered, in a voice like chipped ice. 


I mean skunks and muskrats and the like. I 
used to when I was a boy.’’ 

‘*T’m not going to have my house all smelled 
up by such things,’’ she told him right off 
the bat. 

‘*T will leave my trapping clothes and pelts 
in the barn.’’ 

‘*The barn has burned.”’ 

“‘T won’t worry about that.’’ 

‘‘Why should you? It didn’t belong to you.’’ 

‘‘T*'mean I won’t worry about storing the 
pelts. There will be some place. Now I will 
take my bags inside, if you don’t mind.’’ 

**Oh, yes; come in,’’ Kitty said, with a sort 
of sigh. And he followed her, tugging his two 
bags. 

All in all, it, was not a very rip-roaring home 
coming for Cousin Bertie, probably because of 
that eat he had extineted twenty years before. 
I have noticed that a woman will forgive al- 
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most anything but that. Lots of times you read 
of some woman who married the man who mur. 
dered her first husband or stole her money op 
spilled cocoa on the best tablecloth, but never 
never, never do you hear of one who smiled on 
the man who bumped off pussy. If you want 
your aunt or your grandmdther or your cousin 
Marietta Eloise to kill the fatted calf for you 
don’t do likewise to her cat beforehand. 


WAS thinking about those things that night 

after we went upstairs, and, ‘‘Say, Bill,” ] 
asked him, ‘‘why is it that a cat eg 

“‘Keep still!’’ he growled, looking as fierce 
as seven bulldogs in a meat market. 

‘*But why is it that a eat——’’ 

“Oh, dry up about cats.’’ 

__““T guess I’ve got a right to talk about cats, 
if I want to,’’ I said, bristling up. 

‘‘Not to me.’’ 

‘“Why not?”’ 

‘**Because I’ve got a ease.’’ 

**Case of what—hydrophobia?”’ 

**Oh, you elegant ivory hat rack! 
Don’t you see that we’re on the 
trail of that New York hold-up 
man ?”’ 

‘Suffering jack-rabbits!’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘Are you going to have 
another detective spell?’’ 

“It’s every citizen’s duty to ap- 
prehend criminals,’’ he answered, 

as solemn as a barn full of owls. 

‘*Who have you upper-handed ?” 

‘‘Apprehended, I said. That 
means find and eatch.’’ 

‘Well, who have you found and 
caught ?”’ 

‘*Nobody yet. But all signs point 
to Mr. Moon as the criminal in the 
case.”’ 

‘*Pig’s necktie!’’ I said. 
haven’t seen him yet.’’ 

‘*That’s just it!’’ Bill eried, his 
eyes beginning to shine. ‘‘He let 
on that he was coming here tonight 
and he hasn’t come. That’s strange 
in itself.’’ 

‘‘Folks have been left by trains 
before,’’ I reminded him. 

“But,’’ he pointed out, with 
considerable sense, ‘‘the telegram 
Cash got was sent, or made to look 
as tho it was sent, after Moon was 
on the train. 
think he was coming here. Didn’t 
the radio man say the bandit had 
his get-away planned weeks in ad- 
vance? Didn’t Moon write here 
weeks ago? Two and two is four, 
ain’t it?’’ 

‘‘“That depends on who does the 
adding,’’ I told him. 

He sniffed. ‘‘Moon may come 
yet, just for a bluff, but in the 
yaeantime he has gone somewhere 
to hide that money.’’ 

I got into bed. ‘‘You may not 
be crazy,’’ I said, ‘‘but it looks to 
me as tho you were. Just because 
a man doesn’t come when he said 
he would, you think he stole twen- 
ty-four thousand dollars in New 
York.’’ 

When I went to sleep, Bill was 
still talking, and that was not the last that 
I was to hear about the robbery, not by a long 
shot. 
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CHAPTER II—MR. MOON 

HE next day was Sunday. When we got 

the radio there was considerable of an 
argument as to whether we should go to chureh 
or listen in on sermons. Cash, who doesn’t 
like the minister very well, said he could get 
more religion from three vacuum tubes than 
one, meaning the parson’s head, but Ma made 
us agree to go just the same when the weather 
wasn’t bad enough to endanger our health. We 
are not a very peaked family, as a rule, ‘but 
there have been a good many Sundays when 
we dare not expose our lungs and livers ahd 
other delicate insides to the air. The weathér 
is worse than it used. (Continued on page 25) 
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CHOOSING A RADIO RECEIVING SET 


Expert Kaleoriation on the Different Types and How They Work 
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of every prospective .radio listener is, 

‘What receiving set shall I buy?’’ The 
jnability to answer this question satisfactorily 
has kept more people from joining the already 
Jarge band of radio enthusiasts than any other 
single obstacle, 

Many a man is denying himself the pleasures 
and benefits which can be obtained from radio 
broadeasting while he is studying the radio 
advertisements and radio periodicals in an ef- 
fort to prove to his own satisfaction that, bear- 
ing in mind the limitations of his pocketbook, 
this or that make of receiving set is best adapt- 
ed to his needs. Each purchaser should in the 
final instance determine for himself just what 
In arriving at this decision, how- 
ever, he is justified in obtaining his informa- 
tion from as great a variety of sources as pos- 
sible. It is my purpose in this article to at- 
tempt to assist the prospective purchaser by 
classifying and describing some of 


a (ie most perplexing question in the mind 


By O. M. Jansky, Jr., 


Consulting Radio Engineer, University of Minnesota 
and WCCO, 


ever, possible to obtain sufficient signal 
strength to operate a loud speaker. Because 
of their limited range, crystal sets are used 
principally in the cities and are of little use 
in rural districts. Aside from their low cost 
and simplicity, they have one outstanding char- 
acteristic. This is the fact that the quality of 
reproduction which can be obtained leaves lit- 
tle to be desired. But few tube sets using loud 
speakers can equal them in this respect. 

We can not discuss any phase of radio com- 
munication without discussing the vacuum 
tube. This versatile instrument has been called 
the ‘‘talking bottle filled with nothing.’’ Its 
uses in a radio system are many and exceed- 
ingly important. Without the vacuum tube, 
radio telephone broadcasting as we know it to- 


With some types of tubes a six volt storage bat- 
tery is required, while with -others sufficient 
power for average operation can be obtained 
from dry cells. Electric power at a voltage 
which may range from 2 to 135 volts is also re- 
quired. This voltage is applied to the plates 
of the tubes. Since but little current is needed 
in the plate circuits, blocks of batteries known 
as ‘‘B”’ batteries are used for this purpose, or 
the ‘‘B’’ voltage may be obtained from special 
equipment operating from the lighting mains. 
A third small battery known as a ‘‘C”’ battery 
is used in many sets. Only a very few small 
dry cells are required and as but little current 
is drawn from them, they will last a long 
time. The rural dweller who does ‘not have 
readily available a means of charging storage 
batteries may find it desirable to limTt his se- 
lection to a set using tubes which can«be op- 

erated entirely by dry cells, 
The simplest and consequently the least ex- 
pensive of the vacuum tube receiv- 





the types of sets that are now on 
the market. 

It is difficult to discuss radio 
equipment of any sort without be- 
ing technical. This is because the 
design-of any piece of radio appa- 
ratus is a very technical matter and 
any truly satisfactory discussion of 
the relative merits of various sets 
must be technical. Nevertheless, I 
shall attempt to avoid technical 
terms. I must, however, make the 
following brief statements concern- 
ing the fundamental principles in- 
volved if for no other reason than 
td conform to my own ideas con- 
cerning the fitness of things. If 
we were going to discuss automo- 
biles, you would expect me to talk 
about differentials, carburetors, ig- 
nition systems, ete. If we are going 
to discuss receiving sets, I must 
talk about vacuum tubes, detectors, 
amplifiers, ete., so I will proceed to 
do so. 


A Few Fundamental Facts 


The signals from a distant broad- 
casting station produce a high or 
radio frequency alternating electric 
current in the receiving set anten- 
na. This radio frequency current 
carries with it the speech and the 
music which we desire. Conse- 
quently it is sometimes called the 
“earrier’’ current. This current is 
passed thru a ‘‘detector.’’ Detee- 
tion eliminates the radio frequency 
carrier current and leaves electric 
currents corresponding in fre- 
quency to the sound waves pro- 
duced at the sending station. These 








Calvin Coolidge 


go away from home. 


under the control of the mind. 
waste of time play becomes a means of education. 
It is in all these ways that boys and girls are learning to be men and 
women, to be respectful to their parents, to be patriotic to their country, 
It is because of the great chance that Ameri- 
can boys and girls have in all these directions that to them, more than 
to the youth of any other country, there should be a Happy New Year. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


and to be reverent to God. 


The President Sends a New Year’s 


Greeting to Our Boys 
and Girls 





To the Four-H Clubs, the Lone Scouts and the Boy Scouts: 

As you are representative of the organizations of the boys and girls of 
America who live in or are interested in the open country, with which I 
come into an official relation, I want to extend to all of you a New Year’s 
greeting. It seems a very short time ago that I was a 
boy in the midst of farm life myself, helping to do the 
chores at the barn, working in the corn and potato 
fields, getting in the hay, and>in the springtime doing 
what most of you have never had an opportunity to see 


—making maple sugar. 
Scout organization or a Four-H club. 
present day. 
of themselves, but of other people. 


them self-control, 
motto: 


December 17, 1925. 


I did not have any chance to profit by joining a 
That chance 
ought to be a great help to the boys and girls of the 
It brings them into association with 
each other in a way where they learn to think not only 
It teaches them 
to be unselfish. It trains them to obedience and gives 
A very wise man gave us this 
“Do the duty that lies nearest you.” It seems 
to me that this is the plan of all your organizations. 
We need never fear that we shall not be called on to do great things in 
the future, if we do small things well at present. 
who work hard at home that are sure to make the best record when they 
It is the boys and girls who stand well up towards 
the head of the class at school that will be called on to hold the important 
places in political and business life when they go out into the world. 
There is a time for play as well as a time for work. But even in play 
it is possible to cultivate the art of well-doing. Games are useful to train 
the eye, the hand and the muscles, and bring the body more completely 
When this is done, instead of being a 


It is the boys and girls 


ing sets are those of the regenera- 
tive type. Two or three and in 
some cases four tubes are used, the 
first serving as a detector, and the 
remainder as audio frequency am- 
plifiers. If loud speaker operation - 
is not desired, very satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtainéd with only two 
tubes. The advantages of the re- 
generative receiver may be sum- 
marized by the statement that it 
will deliver more signals, per tube 
used and per dollar invested than 
any other type. Since a compara- 
tively small number of tubes is re- 
quired, the ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ power 
requirements are not as severe as 
with some of the more complicated 
sets. . The satisfactory operation of 
a regenerative receiver requires 
some skill, but when correctly op- 
erated the results obtained will 
compare favorably with those that 
can be obtained with more expen- 
sive sets. 


Causes Squeals and Howls 


The principal objection to the 
simple regenerative receiver is the 
fact that when improperly operat- 
ed it becomes a low powered trans- 
mitting set which interferes with 
reception by other radio enthusi- 
asts residing in the immediate lo- 
eality. This objection is not of sueh 
importance in rural districts where 
the distance between receiving sets 
is greater than in towns and cities, 
Improper operation will also cause 
squeals and howls to be emitted 
from the loud speaker, which can 
seareely be classed as agreeable. To 








veice and music frequencies are 
then passed thru a head set or loud speaker to 
produce sound. It is possible to amplify the 


'-vadio frequency carrier current before detec- 


tion. This is called ‘‘radio frequency amplifi- 
€ation.’’ It is also possible to amplify to voice 
and musie frequency electric currents left after 
detection, This is ealled ‘‘audio frequency am- 
plification.’’ With this brief statement of a 
few fundamental facts which could be elab- 
orated to fill a book of many pages let us pro- 


4€eed at once to a consideration of various types 


‘of receiving sets. 
The simplest and least expensive receiving 


' ‘sets are those of the crystal type. No batteries 


‘of any sort are required. The essential elements 


_ °of a complete installation are an outdoor an- 
® ‘tenna, a tuning unit consisting of a coil and a 
® —ondenser (sometimes a condenser is dispensed 


with), a erystal detector, and a headset. The 


a ‘service range is limited to about twenty or 
‘thirty miles, altho with a well designed and 


built equipment it is often possible to hear sta- 
tions at much greater distances. It is not, how- 





day would be impossible. Vacuum tubes are 
essential parts of every broadcasting station. 
They are also essential parts of all receiving sets 
with the exception of the type we have just de- 
scribed. A vacuum tube may be used as a ‘‘de- 
tector’’ to sort out the voice and music fre- 
quency currents from the radio frequency ‘‘ear- 
rier’’ current. Still other vacuum tubes may 
be used as audio frequency amplifiers to am- 
plify the voice and music after detection so 
that sufficient volume can be obtained to op- 
erate a loud speaker. Still other tubes might 
be used as radio frequency amplifiers to ampli- 
fy the high frequency carrier currents before 
detection. We shall classify receiving sets ac- 
cording to the way in which they use vacuum 
tubes. 

The operation of vacuum tubes requires elee- 
tric power. This power may be obtained from 
batteries or it may be obtained from the alter- 
nating current light mains if suitable auxiliary 
equipment is available. The battery used to 
light the filaments is called an ‘‘A’’ battery. 





my knowledge, no one has satisfae- 
torily explained the reason why the noises 
emitted from an incorrectly adjusted set never 
annoy the operator to the extent that they do 
his wife and the other members of the family. 
Nevertheless, the fact can not be questioned. 

The purchase of a simple regenerative receiv- 
ing set can be recommended to those residing 
in rural districts who desire to become radio 
listeners, but who must confine the expense to 
the lowest possible sum. I do not, however 
recommend their use in congested areas or by 
those who will not take time and pains neces- 
sary to learn to operate them properly. 

The great majority of receiving sets on the 
market today may be classified as tuned radio 
frequency sets. This classification includes the 
‘‘neutrodynes’’ as well as most of the other 
‘‘dynes.’’ One model which has recently been 
placed on the market uses nine tubes, four as 
radio frequency amplifiers, one as a detector 
and four as audio frequency amplifiers. How- 
ever, most models have but five tubes, two used 
as radio frequency (Concluded on page 15), 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR 


A NEW year comes and we welcome it with 
joy because of the fire of hope that flares 








up always in our bosoms, and with dread be- 


cause we remember the bitter gifts that other 
years have brought us. The traditional ques- 
tion is: What will 1926 bring to us? Per- 
hhaps we had better ask: What will we give to 
ourselves in 1926? 

For the fact that makes us at the same time 
hopeful and pessimistic is that we ourselves, as 
members of the human race, make the world 
we live in and create a, large part of both our 
joys and our sorrows. Death is outside our 
control; natural disasters such as earthquakes 
and tornadoes come whether we will or no, yet 
we can meet these dispensations with resigna- 
tion as well as with sorrow. The things that 
bring bitterness into life, that make existence 
Jess happy than it should be, are the prevent- 
able ills that are not prevented. 

Wars are the creation of men; the grinding 
poverty of our great cities is proof of an eco- 
nomie and social mechanism gone wrong; the 
hatreds, the bickerings, the feuds that disfigure 
rural neighborhoods too often are ills to which 
we ourselves give birth; low buying power for 
the farmer’s dollar is a product of short sighted 
statesmanship. Most of the things that make 
us miserable and unhappy are inflicted upon 
the human race by itself. 

‘Love guided by intelligence’’ is the great 
need of the day, according to a great modern 
philosopher. We need the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount applied to modern industrial civ- 
ilization. Great hearted men who are also 
competent social engineers will be the heroes of 
the new day. It is worth while for us to admit 
this need and to brood over it. We shall have 
heroes cast in this mould as soon as we want 
them badly enough. 

For all of us, it is worth while at this time 
to get away from a too intense pre-oceupation 
with the details of living and for a moment to 
see human life on this earth as a brief passage 
between two eternities, a passage which may be 
made happy by love, by enjoyment of the colors 
of the changing earth, by the satisfaction of 
workmanlike tasks well accomplished. Life is 
too short and too precious to be defiled with 
hatred and envy and greed. If we were to 
know definitely that the world were to end in 
a month, would we not be inclined to make 
that month a happy one for all mankind? 
Would it be worth while then to cheat a neigh- 
bor, or to go to war with him, or to labor at fu- 
tile tasks so hard that we could not take in all 
the beauty of the fields, the rivers, the skies 
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and sunsets of a world drawing near its close? 
In the long view, we are all in much that sit- 
uation. Those of us who toil and struggle 
among ourselves today will in not many years 
behold no more with these physical eyes the 
earth we have loved. Why not spend the time 
allotted to us in learning how to be free and 
happy rather than in spending so much of our 
efforts on labors, that not thru purposeful 
wickedness but thru shortness of vision, draw 
sorrow down like a veil over the earth? This is 
a counsel of perfection, but a counsel that our 
greatest Prophet in the prayer He taught to all 
Christendom did not hesitate in a far darker 
time than this to preach. We humbly echo that 
prayer as the new year begins. 
*- 





BUYING SECURITY 


VISITOR was in the office the. other day 

with a story of hard times in his home dis- 
trict in a neighboring state. The years of farm 
depression had of course kept the farmers on 
the anxious seat pretty constantly. Then sud- 
denly four out of the five banks in the trade 
center were closed. As a result the community 
is in a hard way. 

The striking thing about this case is that a 
few years back when times were good, an in- 
credible amount of money was taken out of the 
district by fake promoters of various kinds. A 
packing plant was one of the means of separat- 
ing farmers from their money. Speculation in 
real estate was the rule; it was the aftermath of 
this speculation that wrecked the banks. The 
bankers had turned into real estate men rather 
than bankers for the time, and the banks suf- 
fered. 

Now it is quite true that the loss suffered by 
farmers in the years from 1920 on was due 
only in small part to blue sky investments; a 
much larger responsibility goes to land specula- 
tion; certainly the major cause was the defla- 
tion and the shift in foreign trade, factors out- 
side the control of farmers. Yet it is also 
true that in many individual cases, a reserve of 
cash or its equivalent would have prevented 
complete disaster; for the community as a 
whole the extreme of depression would have 
been prevented if reserves could have been 
drawn upon to carry the distriet thru the hard 
years. The faet that the final collapse in this 
particular case came just now when fhe farm- 
ers had the best income since 1920 and when 
next year promises a return nearly to the pre- 
war standard, shows the good that might have 
been done by a reserve used to carry local busi- 
ness over to another year. 

In the times of prosperity before 1920, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer repeatedly urged farmers to put 
some of their surplus into bonds against a rainy 
day. The rainy days came, years of them. We 
have been pleased to hear from many who took 
our advice and who have weathered the storm 
when without the reserve accumulated then 
they might be today out looking for hired men’s 
jobs. As times improve, it is fitting to repeat 
that warning. Farm land is a good investment 
today in many cases. For a man who wants a 
farm to work, to live on and to make a home, 
this is a fine time to buy. But there are farm- 
ers who have all the land they can well work. 
The old custom was for a farmer to put all his 
surplus cash in more land. This made for com- 
petition between farmers, high land prices, dif- 
fieulties for working farmers, and resulted in 
the end in the great land boom and its collapse. 
We don’t want that to happen again. Many 
farmers would do well to put their surplus into 
a different type of security. Well selected 
bonds are worth consideration. Bad years come 
to even the best farmers; unexpected expenses 
come up; a reserve that can be speedily turned 
into eash is more comforting then than thou- 
sands more in investments that can not be made 
to vield ready money at the critical moment. 

To farmers struggling to keep their heads 
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above water, these remarks as to disposing of 
their surplus will seem a joke~in rather bad 
taste. Yet there are an increasing number of 
careful, shrewd farmers who are getting into, 
the profit making class, who have by industry 
and self-denial built up reserves of cash, and 
who are rightfully looking for a good place for 
its investment. The sad thing is that just thig 
type of farmer was the particular game of the 
blue sky salesman. We urge that folks like 
these get acquainted with the idea of bond 
buying, that they put their reserves in safe and 
easily convertible securities, and that they de. 
vote at least as much attention to the quality of 
the securities they buy as they would do to , 
picking out a load of feeder cattle. 





WALLACES’ FARMER IN 1926 


WiaAtT will Wallaces’ Farmer be like in 

‘1926? That is one of the questions that 
gives color and excitement to the starting of 
the new year for us. Just as each farmer looks 
over his fields and herds and figures out what 
he can do with each to make the farming enter- 
prise more successful, so we try to lay plans to 
make Wallaces’ Farmer serve better the ideals 
of ‘‘Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Liv- 
ing’’ in the coming year. 

Of course, New Year’s resolutions that mean 
much aren’t put together over night. On many 
of the features we are now announcing, we have 
had to work nearly a year ahead. What we are 
promising now, therefore, is more than a eol- 
lection of hopes. This program is made up, in 
most cases, of articles and stories that are al- 
ready in type or in manuscript. This means, of 
course, that this announcement of the 1926 pro- 
gram will be incomplete in that it does not in- 
elude many projected but not finally completed 
features. When you finish reading the list 
here, remember there will be still more to come, 

Most readers tell us they turn to the edito- 
rials first. ‘‘Keep hammering away in your 
editorials for equality for the farmer’’ is the 
message that hundreds of our subscribers have 
sent us in the last month. We will. Equality 
for agriculture in national legislation, in taxa- 
tion, in freight rates, are the big issues, and 
we will keep the fight going. It has been pretty 
lonely work at times, and we have appreciated 
the friendly letters from our readers that urged 
us on. Now the tide seems to be turning; the 
export plan is winning friends; the. first battle 
in the state tax fight was won last summer; 
the big guns are packed with sharp-edged farm 
facts for the freight rate fight (watch for an 
article on this in a week or two) ; and, with the 
right. support from corn belt farmers, we are” 


, expecting bie gains in each field in 1926. 


Our big job is helping to raise the status of 
farmers as a class, but next to that comes the 
work of helping to make readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer the most efficient farmers anywhere. 
The market. page, the monthly charts, the mar- 
ket editorial, help on this; so do the experi 
ence letters sent in by practical farmers in our 
contests.. We have a staff of working farmers 
who take time oceasionally to write down theif 
experiences for the benefit of the rest. 

Of the special articles we have listed, perhaps 
the most important is a series on hog manage ° 
ment, to start in February. These articles will 
discuss market prospects, feeding, with special 
reference to protein supplements, minerals and 
pasture, sanitation, handling of sows and lit- 
ters at farrowing time, and swine diseases. Each 
article will be by an expert in the field dis 
cussed. 

In co-operative marketing, Wallaces’ Farmef 
has a reputation to maintain. We have pub- 


lished from three to four times as much original 4 


matter in this field #s most of our competitors. 
This year we have scheduled some excellent 
articles on egg marketing, with especial refer | 
ence to corn belt conditions. The movement 
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of ' toward farmer-controlled concentration points 
bad jn livestock shipping, the farmers’ elevator 
of @® drive for a terminal at Chicago, the Indiana 
inte, hog pool, the cattle pools of the west and north, 
try | will be covered fully in news and special arti- 
_ eles. A series on co-operative shipping asso- 
hi _ ejations and another on co-operative creameries 
the ' are in prospect later in the year. 
like _ In the home and community field, most of 
ol - our readers have been noting the articles on 
wil community organization that have already ap- 
de peared. There are more to come. A new series 
- on ‘‘ Bringing Up the Family”’ will begin in a 
ton few weeks. Pictures, music and books in the 
home, furnishings for the house, care of the 
grounds, and related subjects will be discussed. 
Plenty of space will continue to be allotted to 
the Hearts and Homes Department each week. 
tw In the field of entertainment, our serials 
hat probably come first, altho the Nebraska Farm 


a Boy would get a good many votes. That series, 
by the way, will run thru this month. A new 


- serial starts this week, the fourth in the list 
bea of first-run stories that we have presented this 
ve winter. Another, this one dealing with early 
wy days in America before the Revolution, will 
ia start the first issue in March. This will be 
followed by a modern tale, a mixture of ro- 
oat mance, adventure and humor, telling of a hunt 
any for buried treasure. We hope everybody is 
ave reading the serials ; we have worked hard to get 
are the right kind and the right variety ; naturally 
soli we want our folks to get the benefit of the 
‘. exertion and expense. The popular series of 
‘es a year back, ‘‘When the Middle-West Was 
of Young,’’ will be revived with new material 
ei: later in the winter. We have some exciting 
in. and true stories of the corn belt in early days, 
ted that will match the best of fiction. 
list Of course the departments will continue to 
me hit the old pace and perhaps better it. The 
to- Poultry Department is one of the most popu- 
var lar, and we are planning extra space for it for 


the the next few months. 
The Sabbath School Lesson appeals to all; 





ity - folks who have moved out of the corn belt still 
xa- Mp take the paper for this alone. The ‘‘ Voice of 
nal the Farm,’’ Dairy, Service Bureau, Farm Or- 
tty me ganization, Engineering, Radio and Feeding 
ted departments will continue to convey helpful in- 
ved formation. And, of course, there is always 
the Me doshaway and the comic strip. 
tle This is a rough sketch of our plans for the 
er; paper for 1926. We hope that every one of 
rm ™@ our readers who gets this issue will keep an 
an eagle eye on us for the next twelve months to 
the see that we make good on it. Get your neigh- 
are bor to subscribe and help you watch. The big- 
ger the audience pf subscribers we have, the 
of harder we work. And the more support we get 
the ,jn subscriptions from corn belt farmers, the 
3? more effectively we can fight for equality for 
re, Me 4griculture. 
ar- 
ey 4 FEWER FALL PIGS 
pe 4 /T IME and again we have called the attention 
eir , of our readers to the fact that there would 
be a decided scarcity in the number of pigs 
aps , coming to market this winter. We had several 
ce different sources of reliable information on this 
vill j point and felt absolutely safe in making the 
vial j, Prediction. Until this time, however, we have 
ail not had information as to the number of fall 
lit. _, Pigs which would be coming to market next 
ach’ Maer spring and summer. But now this lack has 
lise _ been remedied by the announcement of the De- 
cember 1 pig survey conducted by the U. 8S. 
7” Department of Agriculture in connection with 


re y the Postoffice Department. on 

nal Ae This survey, just given out, indicates that 
@® there will be 12.4 per cent fewer fall pigs com- 

_ ing to market next spring and summer than 

Was the ease this past spring and summer. In- 

F asmuch as the supply was very moderate this 

4% “past summer, it would seem that there will be 





a genuine hog shortage not only this winter but 
until a new pig crop comes on the market in the 
fall of 1926. Of course, the large supply of 
cheap corn will cause the hogs which are avail- 
able to be fed to unusually heavy weights, but 
even at that there seems to be absolutely no way 
of avoiding a genuine hog shortage during the 
next nine months. There may possibly be a 
temporary down swing in prices during early 


January and again in April and May, but on 


the whole the supply figures indicate exceed- 
ingly strong hog prices until some time in Sep- 
tember or October of 1926. Doubtless there 
will be considerable discrimination against 
hogs weighing over 250 pounds, and this dis- 
crimination will be especially marked during 
the spring and summer months. 





FARMERS ON GUARD 


REPORTS from Washington indicate that 

for the first time this winter political 
forces are becoming aware of the force of senti- 
ment for the export plan and are considering 
some response to that’demand. The latest in- 
dication of the administration’s attitude lends 
some hope that aid rather than opposition may 
perhaps be looked for in that quarter. Yet it 
would be unwise for an instant to forget that 
the opposition to equality for agriculture is 
still strong and powerful. 

A sentence in a recent statement by Babson 
is worth remembering by farmers. He says, 
after discussing the movement for the export 
plan: ‘‘The administration seems to be rely- 
ing considerably on the inability of the agricul- 
tural elements to present a united front.’’ 
Leaving out the reference to the administra- 
tion, the statement still holds true as regards 
the groups that are fighting the plan. Recent 
history indicates, moreover, that the opposition 
will not be content with any natural disability 
of farm groups to get together but will actively 
foment discord. 

In several big farm conventions this winter 
men have been at work to sidetrack all refer- 
ences to the export plan. Federal appointees, 
ex-farm leaders hopeful of political preferment, 
and other representatives of the bloe opposed 
to agricultural equality have done their best 
to wreck the united front of which Mr. Babson 
speaks. These efforts will be continued. A 
good many county and state conventions will 
soon be held. Friends of the export plan will 
need to be on guard to see that resolutions un- 
favorable to the export plan do not slip thru 
and to make sure that men who have fought 
for the export plan are placed or continued in 
office. 

A favorite point of attack for the opposition 
will be resolutions adopted by conventions of 
folks not directly interested in farming. We 
were glad to note the favorable action on the 
export plan by the recent gathering of men 
who handle real estate in Iowa. Yet there may 
be other meetings where the leaders will be less 
conscious of the needs of agriculture and where 
resolutions of a less favorable nature may be 
put thru. We must remember that some jour- 
nals not sympathetic to the farm eanse will 
herald any unfavorable action by any middle- 
western group, however poorly informed and 
however insignificant, by the head lines, ‘‘ Mid- 
West Rejects Export Idea,’’ and bury favor- 
able action on inside pages in small type. An 
outspoken representative of agriculture at such 
meetings may be of help. Most-business men 
in the middle-west want to work for the benefit 
of agriculture; some of them have been ham- 
pered by misinformation; they are entitled to 
have the export plan presented to them in its 
true light. 

Diversion of the attention of farm groups 
to other matters has been a favorite device of 


the opposition in the past. It is being used 
again. More credit and mild aid to co-opera- 
tive marketing have already been advanced as 


substitutes for the export plan. New and ex- 


immediate success may be encouraged in order ~ 


to split the farm forces. Minor farm organiza- 
tions may even be subsidized to the same end. 
The main task now is to keep on the alert for 
such devices of the opposition and to refuse to 
let farm strength be diverted from the main 
issue of the present fight. Only by presenting 
a united front can the farmers expect to win, 





ODDS AND ENDS 


When I was laid up for a few days with ton- 
silitis, I had a chance to reflect on what the 
farmer does when he is sick. I have known 
of many farmers who persisted in doing their 
chores altho their heads were buzzing as a Te 
sult of four or five degrees of fever. It was 
painful work to get the cows milked, but they 


did it because they had to. A monument ought — 


to be erected somewhere to farmers who have 
carried on in spite of sickness. 





One of the most notable farmer meetings I 
ever attended was held at Des Moines last weeki 
by representatives of practically all of the lead- 
ing farm organizations of Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. Both right and left wings of the farmer 
movement were liberally represented and were 
pulling together like an evenly matched team, 
1 have no doubt that some of the more conserv- 


atively minded Farm Bureau people felt that” 


some of the radicals were too extreme in their 
statements and vice versa. Nevertheless dif- 
ferences of temperament were forgotten in the 
big thing. They had come together to let con- 
gress know where the farmers of the middle- 
west stood with regard to a government export 
plan. Furthermore, they wanted the admin- 
istration to know that its efforts so far on be 
half of agriculture were not appreciated. They 
went on record strongly against our agriculture 
becoming the football of partisan polities and 
at the same time asked that the wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco and livestock farmers make 
common cause, fighting side by side for agri- 
cultural justice. They protested vigorously 
against the tariff features of President Coo 
lidge’s speech. While they did not say anys 
thing about the Dickinson bill by name, they 
did approve general principles for a govern- 
ment export plan which are somewhat similar 
to those as set forth in the Dickinson bill. A 
committee of twelve men was appointed to 
work out a satisfactory government export bill 
and to work with congress in getting it passed. 
Of these twelve men, those especially well 
known to our readers are Charles Hearst, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau; George Peek, 
of Moline, [ll.; Frank B. Barton, of the Illinois 
Farm Bureau; William Hirth, president of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Clubs; Milo Reno, president 
of the lowa Farmers’ Union; H. G. Keeney, 
president of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union, and 
Ralph Snyder, of the Kansas Farm Bureau. 

It was generally agreed that prospects for 
an export bill were more rosy now than ever 
before. Secretary Jardine has recently spoken 
kindly of the Lowden plan of meeting the ex- 
port surplus. My unele, John P.+ Wallace, 
while at Washington recently, had a talk with 
President Coolidge regarding the export plan 
and came away with the impression that the 
President’s mind was by no means closed om 
the matter. 

As to whether the middle west will be able 
to put thru its program with the help of the 
administration forces in the east or with the 
help of the democrats of the south, is just a lit 
tle uncertain at this writing. If I understand 
the temper of the middle-western people, how- 
ever, as displayed at this farm meeting, there 
will be no pussy-footing on their part, They 
have no desire to play either republiean or dem- 
ocratie polities and will go wherever they can 
get help most effectively and quickly. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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perimental farm aid plans with no chance of — 
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MILLBANK BRINGS BACK ITS BACON 


How a Protective Association Solved the Neighborhood Thievery Problem 


6c ES, sir, six of the best hogs that I had 
are gone,’’ 


By W. E. Drips 


‘*Hello, Mike,’’ I sang out. ‘‘Came over to 
see the car. You sure did a good job fixing 


























and driving a car at that?”’ 
Mike was laughing, like he thought it was a 


heading that way when Mike came out of the 
barn looking excited and hurried over to me. 


gasoline when it was something else. When 
I got home I told Jim (Concluded on page 24) 





Jim Barton had been visited by thieves, good joke, and says, ‘‘Don’t blame you, Jim, her up.’’ 
That was a bad day for Jim, but a good one for for being surprised. The thing that surprises **Glad to see you,’’ he says. ‘‘ Just putting a 
me, because it gave me the chance of getting a me is that I got so close to home in this wreck out some stuff for the hogs,’’ and he set a cou- ay 
job on Jim’s farm. Then, too, I had some de- before it stopped again.”’ ple of pans down over by the house. th 
tective ambitions, and hoped that perhaps I Then Mike proceeded to tell how he had got ‘*Hogs sick?’’ I asked, concerned like. a 
might be able to get some trace of the robbers the wrecked car assembled and running and “‘Not exactly,’’ Mike explained. ‘‘They’re ‘” 
and put in a claim for the reward. Jim wasn’t how he had gone to town to hunt up some parts. off feed, and I think maybe a little of this worm or] 
tthe only one who had lost stock. He had left town all right, he said, but not be-” remedy will help. By the way, what did you a 
The first day I was on the Barton farm, a ing used to*the car, he stalled it up the road a hear from the sheriff this morning? Hope he a 
ear of hogs was being shipped out. A half- few miles and had been tinkering with it fora caught the fellows he wes after.” ¥ 
dozen farmers contributed enough from each couple of hours before he got it started again. ““No, they didn*t; least, that’s the latest re- kr 
place to make up a load. But when I got to Well, Jim excused the hold up, and with pro- port I had. Jim is so blamed mad to think hea at 
the stockyards, I found that Dan Carney was fuse apologies to Mike, permitted him to de- might have shot you last night, he ain’t the ee, 
two hogs short. The gang had visited his place part. same today.”’ 
the night before. ‘‘That darned sheriff,’ says Jim, ‘‘causes ‘*Weil,’’ Mike says, ‘‘you know I came near to 
At the same time we learned that an auto more trouble than he does good. Come on, Bill, not stopping. I wasn’t used to the gears and a 
had been smashed up the night before in front that’s enough for tonight. I might have shot brakes, and almost forgot to put on the right e 
of the collection of junk that Mike brake, I was so seared. Well, get in, th 
‘Albert called his feed yard, where he and we will back the thing out and I'll 
fattened for market the runts that he show you how she runs.”’ a 
picked up around the country. We I got in all right, but the bus would * 
went to look at the wreck, and discov- not start. Mike discovered the reason in 
ered that pigs had evidently been given and had to get out and go to the house de 
a free ride in the car. It looked as tho to get the ignition key, Said he would. 
it might be the cardriven by the folks be back right away. But several min- lal 
who had stolen Carney’s hogs. utes went by and he didn’t come, so I at 
The sheriff came around, but he decided to look around. Was curious fo 
wasn’t much help. We had sort of lost about what was the matter with his en 
faith in him, anyway. So that night, hogs, so decided to look at them. Went ar 
when somebody cleaned out Mrs. Shas- y over to the pen, or over to the place * 
ter’s chicken house and fired a shot at Y} where Mike had come from, but didn’t bo 
her, we decided to form a protective as- Hi see any signs of a hog. Was just turn- - 
pociation. Jim was elected president. ty ing to look another place when I saw * 
Rewards were posted, and for a time if Mike running around the barn toward W 
things quieted down. itt My) the house. Thought it was funny, too, ” 
It was after Fred Frost moved into {; + as he could have got to the auto shed ex 
the haunted house that life began to BB Hf | / by coming direct, but supposed he had a 
get exciting again. He drove over one (i i 1b forgot just where he left that key. So 
might and was mighty excited. My Yy I turned to go back to the car and 
‘‘Jim, somebody's trying to scare ay (7/7 wait, as | hoped he would be along in 
me’’ he declared. mi //, Z another minute. Well, he came out all s 
He had been hearing noises for some til /, right and I mentioned I had been over if 
time and had come for help to investi- 4 } to look at the hogs and had seen him th 
gate. Jim went back with him, and I Wht ducking back toward the house. 
trailed along. We found a pool of = 
blood on the floor in the house and saw IKE looked at me kinda funny just a 
a man wandering around in the barn- then, but before I eould say any- th 
yard later in the night. But Jim’s shot thing, he says, ‘‘ Yep, I left that blamed th 
missed and we were no wiser. key out there in the barn. Was afraid or 
In the morning, a thoro search re- I’d lose it when I was putting down 
vealed nothing. I happened to pick up hay, and*hung it on a nail and then pl 
@ can with a funny smell. It was ether. forgot it.’’ 
I kept puzzling over it, but couldn’t He soon had the car running with a s+ 
make anything out of it. terrific noise and rattle and we backed th 
Jim was quite worked up over the out into the road. Then the darned pr 
whole matter. ‘‘This has got to be set- thing stopped, and we tried and tried he 
tled,’’ he declared, ‘‘and we are going but it wouldn’t do nothing but sputter. 7a 
to do it.’’ After that he headed for Well, Mike cussed, and I did, too, I 
town and wouldn't tell me what he was but it didn’t help or start the car. Then Be 
going to do. Mike had an idea. * 
As an added precaution against hog ‘‘T got a can of high test gas I used ms 
stealing, we put markers in our liogs’ to start her the other day,’’ he says. ie 
ears, in the hope that we might get a Er Re ‘*Waip here and I will get it.’’ li 
hold of the thieves thru dealers. It He left me sitting there, and soon M 
wasn’t long after that, that Jim lost a ee ate came back with an ordinary oil can, 7 
bunch. Nothing showed up, tho, and I FEE OS A OE TE ae aa SE Se Rees and we raised up the hood and opened mn 
only got one hint as to what might the pet cocks and he squirted the mix- 
have happened to them. The sheriff raided a one of the neighbors on account of that cuss. ture into the cylinders. He closed them and set h: 
gang at the old Dike house and in visiting the Say, Mike is sure a genius. Getting that ol’ the can down, and then cranked the ear and it et 
place afterward I found one of our ear markers. rattle-trap to working. I ‘spose he will haul started off fine, a 
A night or two later, there was a jail break- more junk than ever to his place, now that he Just then a vibration shook the squirt can off a 
ing and all the gang the sheriff had captured can travel faster.’’ the running board and it fell on the ground. th 
got away. Sheriff Thomas turned in a general Next day I made up my mind I would eall I reached over and picked it up and some of = 
alarm, and we turned out to guard the road on Mike. I wanted to see the car. We weren't _ the stuff got on my hand. Then I got a good 
near us. Presently a car came up, and Jim so busy on the farm, so I told Jim I wanted to whiff. It was ether! 81 
halted it go see Mike, and he agreed. Said as long as I We took a little ride in the ear, but some- 
a ‘*Come out and be recognized,’’ Jim yells. was up half the night on account of the fool how I was worried. That ether stirred me up . 
Sheriff’s orders to stop all travelers, Who — sheriff, I ought to expect a half-day off to and called back to mind all the trouble I was te 
are you?’ ; catch up on sleep. having looking for my missing case. But I 14 
% We sure were surprised when the driver says, So I proceeded to call on Mike, couldn't see why I should connect Mike with t ¢, 
Sure!’’ and out gets Mike Albert. When I arrived, Mike wasn't in sight, and I _ it, as ether was used, I had heard quite often, Pe 
: on wandered around thru the junk piled here and — to start slow motors. h 
24 ELL, I swan!’’ Jim exclaims. ‘‘What there, hoping to find the car and inspect it. I Then I decided that T was foolish, altho I mM 
: in time you doing out this time 0’ night spied the auto under a lean-to shed and was I couldn't just figure why Mike had ealled it F 
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}. about that impediment, just or un- 





HEN the minister who mar- 
ried us pronounced in the 


By Francis A. Flood 


}A NEBRASKA FARM BOY SEES AMERICA 


An Old Homestead That Developed Into Real Farm Land 


these farms that our government 
had given us. We had talked of the 





cathedral tones that add 
so much to the heavy import of the 
solemn words themselves, ‘‘I charge 
you both as ye shall answer in the 
dreadful day of judginent when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed, that if either one of you 
know cause or just impediment - 
why you should not be joined to- 
gether in the bonds of holy matri- 
mony,’’ ete., I admit I squirmed 
before him, for I knew, yes, I 
knew, but I didn’t want to tell 


In the two previous installments of this series, Mr. Flood told 
of his wedding, and, recognizing the curiosity that the rest of the 
world always has in such affairs, he told something of the start of 
his wedding trip in that famous jitney, Oscar II, equipped and pre- 
sented to him for this special purpose by his former partner, Jim 
Wilson. Mr. and Mrs. Flood and Oscar headed for Yellowstone Park 
by way of the Big Horn Basin in Wyoming, where Mr. Flood had 
proved up an irrigated homestead a few years before. 
seen his homestead since he moved away from it in 1922, and in the 
preceding installment Mr. Flood described the desolate and hopeless 
condition of the country and homesteaders when he lived there, and 
the hard times thru which they had all passed. 


He had not 


possibility of selling a horse to 
someone and then ineluding the 
farm in the contract when the buy- 
er wasn’t looking—but we could 
never find anyone in the commu- 
nity with enough money to buy @ 
horse. The idea of getting married 
and ‘‘endowing’’ it to a wife in 
the ceremony had never occurred 
to any of us, and our wits, like our 
appetites, had become fairly well 
sharpened by necessity, too. And 
now that it had happened, I fel& 
guilty. 











just, at that time when it would be 
so embarrassing. He had put it up 
to me and I could either expose myself or keep 
quiet. I decided that an impediment in my 
speeck would be more appropriate to divulge 
than any other kind just at that time. 

And then that zealous minister’ continued, 
‘If any person know cause or just impediment 
why these people should not be joined together 
in the bonds of holy matrimony, he is now to 
declare it or forever after hoid his peace.’’ 

I make no bones about admitting that I was 
laboring under great mental anguish immedi- 
ately atter the pronouncement of those words, 
for I knew that there were those in that audi- 
ence who knew and who could wreck the whole 
works if they cared to speak. Blame it all, why 
was the minister so persistent? Didn’t he want 
te go ahead with it; didn’t he want to earn the 
two-dollar fee which the law ailows him, tho 
he doesn’t guarantee his work? Would Jim 
Wilson, my best man, who stood by my side 
before the altar, feel impelled to pipe up and 
expose that impediment which the minister was 
so anxious to hear about? 


Would Remind Jim to Hold His Peace 


The only consolation I could get from it all 
was the instruetions to ferever hold his peace 
if any informant did not wish to speak up right 
then. I would certainly remind Jim of that. 

It struck me then that it is not so important 
who shall give the bride away during a 


to hanging a responsibility and a distinct lia- 
bility of this kind onto an innocent girl in the 
hopeful bloom of her wedded life seemed posi- 
tively unchristian, 

I felt as guilty in thus endowing her with all 
my worldly debts as the United States land com- 
missioner must have felt when he fixed up the 
homestead application blanks for me and the 
other unsuspecting ex-service men, when I first 
took my homestead, for better or for worse, if 
any. I hadn’t seen my mail order farm until 
after I had ‘‘won’’ it in 1920 in a land drawing 
which the government conducted for the alleged 
benefit of ex-service men only, and so I felt 
prosperous until I moved out there that sum- 
mer. That is probably the way my bride felt, 
five years later, when she thus became endowed 
with a share in those benefits, for she hadn’t 
seen it, either. 

She must hawe felt that she was getting some- 
thing of value out of her wedding ceremony 
or she wouldn’t have gone thru with it even 
as cheerfully as she did. Jim Wilson, who had 
visited me on my homestead a few years before 
and knew the nature of what I was so freely 
‘‘endowing,’’ grinned as he stood at the altar 
by my side. 

In my own defense, however, I must plead 
that | qualified that part of my marriage vows 
with as many mental reservations as my wife 


There is nothing like breaking 
bad news gently. 
ding trip to Yellowstone Park would take us 
thru the Big Horn Basin, we would naturally 
visit the homestead, which I had not seen my- 
self for over three years. I didn’t tell my wife 
that it was good or bad. I would let her draw 
her own conclusions—and I felt sure they would 
be conclusions, too? And since my place is up 
in the northwest corner of the state, she had 400 
miles of Wyoming to prepare her for the shock, 
Optimistic, indeed, would be the person who 
could still hold out hope for anything attractive 
in the state of Wyoming after driving across * 
the Powder river country from Cheyenne to 
Lovell, 

Thermopolis, Worland, Basin, Greybull—the 
names of the towns thru which we passed be- 
gan to sound familiar as we neared the home- 
stead country where I had lived five years 
before. I knew that from Greybull to Lovell 
the road over the mountains would be bad; it 
had always been so when I lived there. I dread- 
ed that twenty-eight-mile stretch—until we 
turned old Oscar loose on the wonderful road 
that now leads between those two towns, and 
then I dreaded it no more! 


A Wonderful, Well-Graded Highway 


It is now a magnificent road, a well-finished, 
even-graded highway that runs straight as am 
arrow, for miles and miles, without another 

trail of any kind crossing it, without 





ceremony as it is who might give away 
the groom if he happened to have some- 
thing on him, as Jim certainly had 
on me. 

This impediment was that I owned 
property ! 

The boys who have tried it say that 
it’s easy enough to get married, under 
thirty, if you’re good-looking and have 
property. Well, [ had an irrigated 
homestead in Wyoming, and you’ve 
seen my picture in this paper—and yet 
I barely got under the wire at twenty- 
eight. So I don’t know. I believe that 
my other asset finally pulled me thru 
in spite of my Wyoming land, not on 
account of it, for my property was a 
liability rather than a talking point. 
My homestead might just as well have 
been in Florida for all the good it 
might be as an investment. 

My farm was as much of a financial 
handicap as golf, drink, Florida land, 
or other bad habits, any one of which means 
a lot of money going out and no returns what- 
ever. The girls would sooner or later discover 
that I had this homestead and then they would 
propose to some other man. Some of them were 
able to support me alone, but they couldn’t 
support my farm, too. 

When I stood before the sacred marriage 
altar and repeated after the minister something 
to the effect that ‘‘with all my worldly goods I 





’ thee endow,’’ I must confess to a rather guilty 


feeling in thus thrusting onto an unsuspecting 
girl even the slightest share in an irrigated 
homestead in Wyoming, with all its attendant 
responsibilities, payments and general grief. 
For a minister of the gospel thus to be a party 





Moving back into the old cabin on my homestead for one day, 
after three years of absence. 


undoubtedly made when she promised to ‘‘love, 
honor and obey.’’ I don’t believe she meant 
that when she said it, and so I resolved not to 
hold her to the endowment clause too harshly ; 
I would bear the burden alone as long as I 
could. 1 think that no one expects too literal 
an interpretation to be placed upon some parts 
of the ceremony, and’ I do not want my readers, 
if any, to believe that I would wish such a farm 
onto an unsuspecting girl in such a manner, 
and count on holding her to the bargain, or 
even hoping to. 

When my ragged neighbors and I, bachelors 
all, would gather about the sage-brush fire 
in my little one-cylinder cabin, we often dis- 
cussed every possible method of getting rid of 


a house or any sign of civilization at 
all except that fine road stretching & 

the grade ahead on an even, steady pull. 
As the top of the range is reached, it 
curves about promiscuously enough, 


leads as gently down to Lovell. 
Yes, there was Lovell, that ancient 





‘‘roller boy’’ in a 
window glass factory, working twelve 
to sixteen hours a day at the hardest 
kind of manual toil. We drove down 
past the factory, which was closed at 


two winters as a 


cepted the lowly job of 
which the manager was frank enough 
to tell me was a job that only a negro 


that I might try it if I cared to, sinee 
there were no negroes available. 
The custom there had been for the 


roller boy to get 45 cents and an equal 


number of curses per hour from all the glass 
blowers, snappers, flatteners, shove boys and 
every one else about the factory until he broke 
down from sheer hard work or quit in despera- 
tion. I fixed it so that I got 85 cents an hour 
and no remarks that were not polite and digni- 
fied. After that ‘‘seale’’ had been definitely 
fixed and the terms understood, the glass work- 
ers who couldn’t speak to me according to my — 
seale didn’t talk. The weekly checks of $75 that — 
I received for that hard work and diplomacy ¢ 
enabled me to re-establish my credit, which my 
homestead had dissipated so grievously. 


We also drove past the sugar factory, mere A 


I had held a white collar job in the timek 


office during one campaign, but that didn’ 


Since our wed- — 


feels its way thru the pass and then ~ 


little Mormon town where I had spent — 


that time, and I reealled how I had aw “ 


roller boy, 


could really handle suecessfully, but 7 
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' furnish the kick that the remembrance of my 
back-breaking job in the glass factory aroused. 

Two miles out in the sage brush I hoped to 
find the homestead and perhaps even the shack 
that I had built myself. We drove the two miles 
but instead of the expected succession of alkali 
flats, bog holes, sage-covered hills and deserted 
eabins that had adorned the country when [I left 
it, three years before, the route led us past acres 
of sweet smelling fields of alfalfa already dot- 
ted with stacks from the first big cutting, long 
rows of potato vines, tidy beet fields, gardens 
and farmsteads with little trees before the 
houses, and garages and cows in the yard be- 
hind, Oscar bowled merrily along over the re- 
spectable roads; my wife was delighted 
and I was absolutely dumbfounded. 
What a change! 


We Left Oscar Outside the Cabin 


It was getting dark when we reached 
my little old place, but we found the 
shack, still facing in the same direc- 
tion, only a half mile farther south. My 
neighbors, the Fredericks, who had been 
farming the place, knew we would be 
there some time that week and had 
shoveled out the shack, put in a couple 
chairs, a bed, lamp, and even some pic- 
tures on the wall. Oscar lay out beside 
the door, and the rest of mydamily and 
I were at home at last under what was 
left of our own roof, in our own home 
that I not only owned but had built my- 
self. The little old shack, 12x14 (outside 
measurement) was big enough right 
then so that it looked as good to my wife 
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It was beautiful. The snow-capped Pryors 
lay on the north only fifteen miles away, and 
the beautiful Big Horns on the east and the 
mighty Rockies to the west hemmed in our 
green little country—and changed all my no- 
tions, every one, about my homestead country 
being an unattractive and an unprosperous 
place. I wouldn’t then have traded my two 
years of work and worry for two bushels of 
white collars and two pay checks every Satur- 
day noon. I was glad that I had homesteaded, 
and I was doubly glad that I had returned to 
see how it had blossomed out. The only mis- 
givings that I entertained that time about 
endowing it to my wife were selfish ones. The 
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wife’s folks,’’ pointing out the empty shacks 
on the hills with the farms gone ‘‘back to the 
brush.’’ And then they showed me other placeg 
whose owners had had the intestinal fortitude 
(for which there is a shorter name) to stay on 
the job and see it thru. Their places are now 
revenue producing farms and they themselveg 
are the pioneers, the real pioneers which every 
country must have. The banker told me later 
in the day that many of those people who were 
so loaded down with debt when I was there that 
they had no recourse but te work and save are 
coming out of it and are paying cash for what 
they want and not for just what they need. 

_ In other words, the country that I was so 
pessimistic about has come into its own, 





whe ase 





and me—and Oscar—as any mansion. 

The next morning I walked out of my 
cabin door into forty acres of waist-high 
alfalfa on my own land and counted a 
little row of trees growing along the road and 
the irrigation ditch. My wife gave one admir- 
ing glance over the green countryside and 
changed its name from Gloomy Gulch to Happy 
Homestead Farm. 


In the Wind River Canyon. 





across the state. 


next time I get married, [ won’t be ashamed 
ot my property. 

Later in the morning, my neighbors came 
over and told me of this one and that one who 
had starved out and wandered ‘‘back to the 


Good roads like these run clear 


It is a good country, but it had to pass 
thru the pioneering era that any coun- 
try must if it is fit to be won. I wasa 
little ashamed that I had been one who 
had gone away and left the job to oth- 
ers, but I took no little pride in the faet 
that I had at least hired my place 
farmed and looked after and kept up 
instead of just forgetting it. 


Equal of Any Irrigated District 


And the time will come, as rapidly 
as any country can safely develop, when 
the Shoshone project will be the equal 
in every way of the North Platte Valley 
garden in Nebraska or any other old de- 
veloped irrigated district. 

I learned if we stayed another day we 
would probably be the victims of a real 
western charivari that night, and not 
wishing to put the countryside to the 
trouble of putting on the celebration 
in our honor as newlyweds, we killed 
the whole ‘‘shiveree’’ by piling our bag- 
gage into good old Oscar II, early that 
afternoon and pointing down the wonderful 
highway for Cody, the old home of Buffalo Bill 
and the gateway to Yellowstone Park, where 
altho I didn’t know anything about it then, I 
must keep an engagement with a big, black bear. 


ADMINISTRATION TO DEAL WITH SURPLUS 


New and Favorable Attitude Toward Export Plan by Leaders Is Reported 


has seen an amazing reversal in the at- 
titude of the administration toward the 
MeNary-Haugen idea. Only a few days ago, 
aid to co-operation was the most that President 
Coolidge and Secretary Jardine were willing to 
promise. Now the president has in several con- 
versations indicated his willingness to consider 
export legislation and Secretary Jardine has 
announced that he is going io call a conference 
of farm leaders to prepare a bill dealing with 
the export problem. 
To give an impression of what has occurred, 
I quote from a news story by Clinton W. Gil- 
bert, a veteran Washington correspondent, in 
the ultra conservative New York Evening Post. 
The Evening Post, it may be noted, has always 
opposed the MceNary-Haugen idea very bitterly. 
Gilbert writes: 


President’s Speech Failed to Satisfy 


“The failure of President Coolidge’s speech 
' to satisfy the farmers at the recent Farm Bu- 
reau Federation convention in Chicago has 
brought a move by Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine to provide some means to finance and 
market surplus farm products. 

**A conference of the heads of various farm 
organizations will be called in an attempt to 
agree upon some legislation which will do for 
surplus farm products what it was proposed to 
accomplish thru the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
which would have put the government into the 
business of buying and selling at a reasonable 
price the staples for which there was not a mar- 
ket in this country. 

‘Behind this move lies the failure of the 
president’s speech in Chicago to secure the re- 
election of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration’s former president, Mr. Bradfute. The 
Federation, after listening to the president, 


. 
sm D. C.—The last week 


went radical. Signs were plenty that a new 
farm bloe would grow up in congress, with Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, at its head, 
and that good conservative Senator Cummuns, 
of lowa, went about telling President Coolidge, 
Secretary Jardine and Secretary Hoover that 
to be re-elected in Iowa next year he would 
have to sponsor some sort of MeNary-Haugen 
bill providing direct aid from the government 
for the farmer with a larger crop on his hands 
than he could dispose of profitably. . . . The 
plan, therefore, is to win the support of the 
MeNary-Haugen members of congress to the 
administration co-operative marketing plans by 
offering some measure to take care of the farm- 
er’s surplus crops.”’ 


Farmers Should Be on Lookout 


Any export bill that is put out with the 
sanction of the administration will get very 
eareful scrutiny. Very possibly, the farm 
groups will rush their own bill out and sug- 
gest to the administration that it need take 
no responsibility in the matter and can sup- 
port the farm measure without trying to frame 
up a substitute. Of course, if Secretary Jar- 
dine and the president show they really mean 
business in this export matter, they will get 
very willing co-operation. 

For this change in attitude at Washington, 
the Farm Bureau and the corn belt committee 
of farm organizations can take a good deal of 
credit. The action of these two groups focused 
eastern attention on the farm problem. 

Perhaps a few extracts from eastern papers 
may be as valuable as any comment in showing 
what has happened. In a long article headed 
‘*Coolidge Views Arouse Ire of Farm Radi- 
eals,’’ Frederic William Wile, a correspondent 
of conservative views, said: 

‘*Echoes of the Chicago convention will pres- 


ently be resounded thru the halls of congress. 
The political echoes are likely to last far beyond 
the present session. They may ramify into 
1928. Unless Mr. Coolidge in the meantime 
evolves ways and means of propitiating farm 
sentiment, no observer could leave Chicago 
without féeling that his stock in the agricul- 
tural community faces a falling, rather than a 
rising market.”’ 

Notice that ‘‘unless’’ clause. Mr. Wile seems 
to have been a good prophet. The new admin- 
istration export plan seems to be designed to 
evolve ‘‘ways and means of propitiating farm 
sentiment.’’ 


F. O. Lowden Looms Up Strong 


Frank R. Kent in the Baltimore Sun dis- 
cusses the farm situation for a column and fin- 
ishes with a reference to Frank O. Lowden, 
whose export plan has been talked of recently. 
He writes: 

‘‘In this connection it is interesting to see 
that more and more the farmers are swinging 
toward Frank O. Lowden as the real farm 
leader. Beyond doubt he has devoted more 
time to agricultural problems than any other 
man. Since the 1920 convention, in which he 
missed being nominated for president by a nar- 
row margin, he has made agriculture his sole 
activity. It was on the ground that it was more 
important and worth while that he rejected the 
vice-presidential nomination in 1924. Unques- 
tionably the farmers look to him more than to 
any other man.’’ 

At the moment the export plan seems to be 
stronger than ever before. In a few weeks 
more, it can be seen whether the backers of the 
export idea are to get real help from the ad- 
ministration or whether they will have to make 
an alliance with southern democrats to put it 
over. 
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the 
aCeS 
ude 
on 
10W 
veg 
ery N ATTEMPTING to answer the questions 
iter I in a recent article in this paper, on ‘‘ Build- 
ere ing the Rural Community,’’ you must have 
hat come to a definite realization of certain very 
are specifie problems confronting your neighbor- 
hat hood. The challenge, that you and your neigh- 
_ bors ean not avoid, even tho you may fail to 
80 meet it, is, ‘‘What are you going to do now 
wn, that you are definitely aware that the prob- 
ass lems exist ?”’ 
an- Experience seems to indicate two broad lines 
Sa of procedure to be consistently followed by any 
tho ’ neighborhood that really wants to progress. 
th- The first is to get all possible information 
act . about your neighborhood conditions and how 
Ace your problems may be overcome from people 
up who are trained in such matters, county school 
authorities, agricultural agents, publie health 
officers, welfare workers and others. Pull out 
of these specialists all of the dependable infor- 
lly mation you can, and then get this information 
en aeross to as many of your neighbors as you ean. 
ial There is also a multitude of state and na- 
ey tional specialists anxious to help neighborhoods 
le- analyze their situations and map out programs 
for overcoming their problems. Thru the agri- 
ve cultural college, the state university, the Amer- 
al ican Country Life As- 
ot sociation, or the edit- 
ne ors of Wallaces’ Farm- 
nm er, you ean get in 
d touch with these spe- 
e- cialists in almost all 
at lines of human_en- 
il deavor, whether  eco- 
ll nomie, social, eduea- 
e tional or religious. 
I Just what the advice 
r. of these specially pre- 
pared people, who may 
be willing to advise 
you, will be, we ean 
not undertake here to 
suggest. We can, how- 
ever, indicate to you 
what is being done 
4 alone the line of com- 
l munity and neighbor- 
) hood development in 
, different parts of the 
) country, and some of 
) these suggestions may 
fit your neighborhood. 
In a book entitled, 
‘“‘Rural Life,’ by C. J. 
Galpin, of the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, there are 


many stories of neighborhood and community 
development, sometimes with the consolidated 
school as a center, sometimes with the church 
as a center, sometimes with a definitely organ- 
ized community club, sometimes under other 
leadership. 

If the need is evident for a new building that 
may be used as a communitysbuilding, there is 
a series of United States Department of Agri- 
culture bulletins, 1173, 1192 and 1274, having 
to do with community buildings, their opera- 
tion and management. 


The American Country Life Association, 
with its office in the Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York City, has held eight national 


meetings where rural neighborhood problems 
have been diseussed, and the proceedings of 
these meetings each year have been printed in 
hook form. The titles of these are: (1) Objee- 
tives in Country Life; (2) Rural Health; (3) 
Rural Organization; (4) Town and Country 
Relation; (5) Country Community Edueation ; 
(6) The Rural Home; (7) Religion in Country 
Life. The eighth national conference was held 
at Richmond, Virginia, October 27-31, 1925. 
The theme was ‘‘Needed Readjustments in Ru- 
ral Life Today.’’ A study of the contents of 
these volumes will furnish much information 
that can be put to use in your néighborhood. 

There is also,a book ealled ‘‘The Rural Com- 





What Is Your Community Going to Do? 


Suggestions That May Help in Working Out a Program to Fit Neighborhood Needs 


By Nat T. Frame 


munity,’’ by N. L. Smis, which contains a host 
of information about neighborhoods and how 
they have organized themselves to raise the 
standards of country life. 

Then there is another book entitled, ‘‘The 
Community,’’ by Edouard C. Lindeman, in 
Chapter 10 of which he deseribes different 
types of community organization and discusses 
the advantages and disadvantages of one all- 
inclusive neighborhood organization to which 
everybody belongs, as against the federated or 


the council type of organization in which 
the different organized units in the neigh- 
borhood delegate their officers or others to 


speak for them thru a common neighborhood 
council. 


‘‘Helping the Community Saw Wood’’ 


There is a bulletin that pay be secured by 
writing to the Extension Division, College of 
Agriculture, Morgantown, West Virginia, en- 
titled, ‘‘Helping the Community Saw Wood 
on Its Community Program.’’ This contains 


definite stories of achievements gathered from 
the reports of more than two hundred rural 





Simple pageant easily staged by home talent in any neighborhood. is a joy 


neighborhoods that have been using the score 
card method for several years, 

The more you and your neighbors can take 
time to study the above and similar books and 
publications, the better prepared you will be 
to exert your influence in the right direction 
in organizing your neighborhood. 

The second broad line of procedure re- 
quires that the neighborhood officers or leaders 
plan very definitely for never-ending sources 
of inspiration that will motivate the neighbor- 
hood group to do what it knows it ought to do. 


Religion the Most Powerful Dynamic 


The most powerful dynamic, of course, is 
that of religion. Certainly the ministers and 
other religious leaders who come in contact 
with the problems of your neighborhood ought 
to be urged by their congregations to teach and 
exhort in such manner that even the selfish and 
non-community-minded among the folks may 
see it as an obligation due from them as chureh 
members to get behind the neighborhood pro- 
gram. What better topics for a series of Sun- 
day night sermons or week-day addresses than 
the ‘‘standards”’ set up in the seore ecard? 

Lecturers from outside the neighborhood, 
whether from the university, college of agricul- 
ture, or as part of a lyceum program, or ‘other- 
wise, should be used as often as practicable. 























































































If you have difficulty in finding Beer 
the editors of this paper will be glad to refer 
you to someone prepared to meet the situation. 
Home talent dramatics, entertainments, page 
eantry and other forms of self-expression are 
most potent means of enthusing and educati 
the neighborhood. There are many sources 
guidance along these lines. Your communi 
would do well to look into this field as.a pose | 
sible means of pulling in many individuals not 
easily motivated otherwise. 
As live topies for community meetings,” 
your program committee might well study 
the contents of the Standard Farm Papers an 
use one or more of them as a sort of text-book 
or basis for community open forum discussions, - 
Many of the farm women’s clubs in one state 
have been following this method of using one 
of the Standard Farm Papers, Several conse¢s 9 
utive issues of Wallaces’ Farmer topics have 
been selected that could be used to advantage, 
‘Where to Go on an Auto Trip.”’ Read the- 
letters written by farm women, beginning om 
page 901, on ‘‘ Auto Trips for Corn Belt Farm” 
Familes.’’ In answering the trip question in @ 
series of letters covering touring from northern” 
Wisconsin to the Yellowstone, these women tell 


about scenery, equip. 
ment for eating and 
sleeping, even to a@ 


commodations for the ¥ 
baby. 

‘How Can 
range My  Kitehen 
More Conveniently?” 
Read, on page 904, the” 
Hearts and Homes Dew 
partment article about 
“‘Conveniences in the: 
Kitehen.”’ This artiele > 
tells how to arrange thé 
furniture and equip.” 
ment in a kitchen t0~ 
avoid a ‘‘thriee-daily 
marathon’? in meal 
preparation and cleam- 
ing up afterward. This = 
article might be used” 
at a club meeting In™@ 
connection with a deme” 
onstration or diseus # 
sion on kitchen ar ™ 
rangement. Likewise ™ 
could the article on@ 
page 924, on ‘‘New 
Kitchen Things.’’ Th™ 

to do work 

when vou have the core” 
rect tool for the job, and new and up-to-date | 
equipment both pg and brightens the — 
hard jobs around a farm kitchen. Makeshift 
kitchen utensils, on ‘ie other hand, only make = 
the job the harder. Get a local storekeeper to 
lend various things, as dish drainers and mops 
brushes of all sorts, oven and cooking thermom- 
eters, cake mixer, decorating outfit for faney- 
cookery, a set of garnishing tools, a knife sharp. 
ener and a complete set of kitehen knives, bef 
suggested in this article. 

‘*Musie for Your Pienie Program.’’ A com." 
plete program of music as well as suggestions 
for making the outdoor sing a success, are give © 
en on page 950. A list of songs that have a pars 
ticular appeal for out-of-doors is given. * 

‘‘Ne ighborhood Co-operation in Cooking for: 
Threshers.’’ Some good ideas for handling thi 
yearly problem are suggested in ‘‘ When f 
Thresher Whistle Blows,’’ on page 941. , 

‘*Carrying the Mail Thru the Air.”’” An in-! 
teresting discussion-of how the air mail serviee | 
is carried over the country appears on page- 


I .Are 


965. This article might be read at a elub 
meeting. 


‘*Travel by the Magazine Route.’’ If you eam 
not go abroad, you may at least read about @ > 
Nebraska farm boy who describes Europe in & © 
series of amusing articles, one of which appears _ 
on page 969. (Concluded on page ri 
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} his scalp, the driver of the stage, al- 
} most ready to postpone his trip on ac- 


'**This is no time to be thinking of 


| headgear he had risked the integrity of 
his skin, 
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HOME-MADE BELLES OF EARLY DAYS 


Even Pioneer Girls Had Time to Worry Over Clothes and Complexions 


HEN Geronimo’s name was 
spreading terror thruout the 


By Nellie Ballou 


her needle and sheares, and still find 
time for reading and mental culture. I 





southwest, and when a settler 
left his home with the probability that 
he might never return with his life and 


‘count of the Apache signs, drew up 
ipharply at the hail of an urgent little 
‘woman. 
Al, I 
‘town!’ 
‘“‘If the varmints don’t take me 
‘Bomewheres else,’’ he said, grimly. 


reckon you’re going to 





and desires never. 


rT 


Here is a sketch of old-time social customs, to prove—if 
that were necessary—that times change but human impulses 
The clothes were different then and the 
drug store was not available as a complexion aid. The sheiks 
of the day put bear’s grease on their hair instead of the lat- 
est popular compound. But the motive was and remains the 
same. Yet perhaps we must pay a little higher tribute than 
ordinary to those gifls of yesterday who could create happi- 
ness out of so little and who refused to let hard living sober 
their light hearts. 


never think of my mother’s tailoring 
skill without being reminded of one 
instance. 

‘“‘A young man had purchased the 
cloth for his wedding coat, and, as a 
measure of economy, had emnloyed one 
Naney Clark to make it up. Naney was 
an expert on hunting shirts, buekskin 
breeches, and ‘sich,’ but never had eut 
6ut a coat, so my mother did that. 

‘‘Naney made it up, but on the eve 
of the wedding, when tried on, instead 








“*There’s moccasin tracks up by the 


‘eottonwoods.’”’ 


**Sho, you don’t say!’’ marveled the pioneer 
mother. ‘‘ Well, Al, here’s a ten-dollar bill. Al, 
ye got the money, and what I want you should 
‘do is to get some spring hats for my little 
‘gals.”’ 

“Looky here!’’ protested the stage driver. 
vanities. 
And how’d I know what kind of hats to git? I 
don’t know nothing about gals’ hats. I’ve got 
| enough to do to keep my own free from bullet 


‘holes these days.”’ 


‘* Al, you git them hats ;and I’m lookin’ they 
should be here for next Sunday,’’ said the Am- 


-azon of Dry Creek. 


And Al did; and they were. 


Risked the Integrity of His Skin 


One of the spring bonnets was a bit damaged, 
and Al’s stage was riddled by Apache bullets, 
but Al got safely home, only to succumb to 
the charms of a little Amazon for whose 


es. To that extent women loved to be fair in 
the sight of important personages who figured 
in their diaries. May we hope that those per- 
sonages duly appreciated the wearers and the 
garments that lasted so lone. One almost mar- 
ried a dress in those days! 

The pioneer costume for men also was sub- 
ject to sudden modification at the behest of 
Cupid. 

Ordinarily, the backwoodsman wore a hunt- 
ing shirt of linsey-woolsey, dyed butternut, blue 
or even red. His trousers were of buckskin, 
as were hi moceasins. In the winter, he added 
a vest of spotted fawnskin, panther or wild-cat 
Not so bad, was it? 

Thus attired, he went ‘‘ 
But, behold, as the day of the 
approaches, the bridegroom of that 
would move heaven and earth to be 

other men. 


sparking.’’ 

wedding 
period 
not as 


of allowing his arms to hane er 
fully by his side, as became a bride- 
groom, it turned him into a spread-eagle with 
arms extended upward. Nice for a ho!d-up, but 
scarcely for a wedding! * ; 

‘“The day was at hand, and in his distress 
he brought the garment to my mother to diag- 
nose its disorder and if possible administer the 
proper remedy. She found there was nothing 
more serious than that Naney had sewed the 
right sleeve in the left armhole, and the left 
sleeve in the right, and had put them in up- 
side down.”’ 


ace- 


Depended Upon Their Own Initiative 


The men always had their mothers or sweet- 
hearts to help them out of a sartorial dilemma, 
but the women folks of that time were left to 
depend upon their own initiative. Girls grew 
up very fast and must be married off young 
to get the choicest rifle shots and best wood- 
choppe rs, and they had to be neat of neces- 
sity and attractive as nature and sim- 





Perhaps Mamma Amazon 
knew what she was doing after all! 

We art apt to mourn the passing of 
ancient virtues by speaking of clothes 
and cosmetics as signs of decadence. 
prowled—alas, un- 
exquisite !—among old scenes and remi- 
niscent ancients, can come to the rescue 
of our little sisters of today who see 
naught to consider in the lilies of the 
field. They have nothing on great- 
grandmother—-when she was young! 

They had a fierce and primitive pas- 
sion for beauty and dress in pioneer 
days that would leave us gasping. They 
did not beg and plead with father for 
larger allowance, for dear dad had no 
**eash money’’ and the backwoods had 
no stores where desperate maidens 
could’ open charge accounts. But in 
sheer dogged determination, with quick 
fingers and quicker brains, girls of 
then drew raiment from longing and 
triumph from a situation that would 
Stagger us. 

They knew 
know. 

A young, woman of good family 
faced a weighty problem as the War of 
the Rebellion drew to a close. Her fi- 
ance was coming home, and she had to 
have a silk dress. (A tall, gray, inter- 
esting cynic is to thor signifieantly 
here. But if he knew—ah, if he only 
knew !) 

There was no spending money in ( 
those days, where she lived. Silk was 





what we. never shall 
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ple finery could make them. 

One often hears of girls who think 
of nothing but clothes, and there are 
some, no doubt, beautifully gowned ex- 
ceptions, But the ones who think the 
most about clothes are the ones whe 
are trying to devise a way of evolving 
some without the help of a fairy god- 
mother. 

What those early 
went thru, we can only 
ly if they were pretty and in love with 
an élusive ‘“‘sparker’’ who sat on the 
‘hominy bloek’’ in front of several 
cabins impartially and turn about. 

But they managed it. 

The flax patch was their own to keep 
and coax along. The flax that 
fine and slender, next to the 
was saved for clothes of the grown 
daughters, while the heavier fiber 
would do, the rest of the honsehold. 
The flax for dresses was treated with 
the greatest care in the pulling, ret- 
ting, seutching, hackling and spinning. 
Then it was dyed and woven into cross- 
barred patterns, with a single thread 
of turkey red between the duller col- 
ors, if possible, to set them off. OF this 
the gown was made. 

Only linen, at that? But the girls who 
worked in the sun to grow their own 
dresses had wonderfully healthy com- 
plexions and muscles to round out the 
funny sleeves, and must have looked 
blooming as they tripped out to meet 
their buekskinned lovers. 

The cabin maid had a vandyke of 


feminine, 


> ! 
guess, especiai- 


settlers, 


crew 
Woot ls, 








hard to gather together, when dresses 

were from six to eight yards around the hem. 
But she did it--somehow. The art has been 
lost, and I can not explain what went where— 
the bed-curtains, perhaps, and some of moth- 
er’s eagerly given treasures, and a shawl she 
had to ask forgiveness, as she shut A ‘reyes and 
heard the fatal snip of the scissors thru its 
sacred fabric. But it was aeccomplished—the 
silk dress in which she went to her hero—even 
the sleeves of it. Their under sides were made 
from fifteen pieces of a silk sunshade, earefully 
Gyed, and put together by infinitesimal stitch- 


Let Judge William Johnson, speaking at a 
pioneer reunion, tell us how: 

‘‘My father had brought with him to the 
wilderness a huge trunk full of coarse broad- 
cloth, and this tempted the young men to have 
coats to be married in, 

‘““They would bargain with him for the eloth 
and trimmings, and with my mother for mak- 
ing the coat, paying both bills by grubbing, 
splitting rails or clearing land. 

‘*It may seem odd that a woman of small size 
should make two hundred rails a day with 


snowy homespun linen and hand-knit- 
ted lace. (A vandyke was a wide, flat eollar, 
not the next thing to a close shave!) And she 
wore white home-knit stockings, and white kid 
slippers, if she wanted to appear very fetching, 
indeed. 

Am I not romancing? No. 
how she came by those shoes, too. 
grow on a huckleberry bush. 

Her father or brother or her lover shot six 
squirrels for her. She tanned the hides her- 
self, and then went to someone who was up in 
cobbling, to have them (Concluded on page 19) 


And she knew 
They did not 
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Your Opportunity for Savin 


OU write your name on the coupon 
below. We send you free this big 
complete Catalogue for Spring. 

And then you will have in your home 
what is much more than a book—you 
will have one of the great marvels of the 
world of business—a book that has 
back of it over 100 acres of fresh new 
merchandise for you to choose from 
—bought with over 60 million dol- 
Jars in cash! 


What This Means to You 


This means that you, too, may share in 
the low prices made possible by this tre- 
mendous buying. It means that you may 
share in all the savings that 60 million 
dollars can secure. 

Cash buys cheaper than credit—al- 
ways. Things are bought cheaper by the 
car load than if bought by the dozen. 
These savings are yours. 

Here is true cooperative buying. 
Eight million families buy through 
Ward’s. Buying together, all of them 
get lower prices. Because these sav- 
ings made through large buying are 


~ ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive . 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. . Fort Worth 


free i 





TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT .33-H 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul 

Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s come 

plete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


COSHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


A copy of our Wall Paper Sample Book will be sent you } ere 
F. you are interested Shall we send you a copy? 
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always passed on to our patrons in 
the form of lower prices. These sav- 
ings are your savings—always. 


Is a Saving of $50 
Interesting to You? 


There is a saving of $50 in cash this sea- 
son for you—if you use this Catalogue 
—if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
And this saving is a real saving because— 

**We never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price.’? Because we offer no price 
baits. A low price at Ward’s is a low 
price on goods of standard, serviceable 
quality. And your satisfaction is always 
guaranteed by— 


Ward’s Original Mail 
Order Guarantee: 


“Your money back if you are not satisfied.” a. 
That has been the Golden Rule Policy at. ag 
Ward’s since 1872. ; 

So send for the Catalogue. One copy may 
just as well be yours. It contains 86 depart- 
ments—86 big -stores—Automobile Tires and 
Accessories, Furniture, Stoves, Radio, every- 
thing to wear or use at money saving prices. 
Send for your Catalogue. You, too, can share 
in these savings on everything you buy for the 
Home, the Farm and the Family. 
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Your orders are shipped 
‘ within 24 hours | 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 7 
That saves time. But besides, one of our + 
seven big houses is near to you. Your letter : 
reaches us quicker. Your goods go to you 

quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and more ; 
satisfactory to send all your orders to Ward’s. : 
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The Record Of A Great Grade Holstein 


This wonderful cow was bred and fed by Paul Moritz 
of West Bend, Wis. In our big herd at the recent National 
Dairy Show she won the championship for grade Holsteins 
and first prize for cow over four years. 

Molly's record for 322 days was 12,904 pounds of milk 
and 571.9 pounds butterfat. The cost of her feed was only 
$93.57 and after’ paying for the feed Mr. Moritz had a 
profit of $172.01. 

After the show this cow was sold for $325.00, a record 
price for a grade cow. Her milk and butter record and also 
the price she brought show that she was well bred and 
wisely fed. 

This cow and the 96 others in our herd were all fedon a 
ration balanced with Corn Gluten Feed. Their records 
prove that the largest profits in the milk business are due 
to good breeding and Corn Gluten Feed. 

Feed Corn Gluten Feed with your home grown rations— 
for dairy cows—for beef cattle—for hogs. Tell us what 
materials you are feeding and we will suggest a good ration 
for you. 

If you prefer to feed a ready mixed feed be sure to buy 
from a manufacturer who uses Corn Gluten Feed as an 
ingredient. 

Write for Bulletin No. 3. —_/t tells all the facts about The 
Champion Herd of Grade Cows and gives the record of each 


one of them. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
No. 23. 
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AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 





AfterTEN YEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study ahd 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 
When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 
and wear. 


Completely 

and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating: with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 
Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


Rust Cannot Start 


so long as wire is 
protected with zinc 

You wouldn’t spplyenty onethincontat 
paint to your buildings—you know from 
experience that it requires at least two 
coats to give you protection against 
early decay. 
That same thing holds true in protecting 
fence wire. A zinc coating applied by 
the ordinary galvanizing method cannot 
retard rust anywhere near ag long as 
fence wire a nen by the patented 

eystone “Galvannealed’’ process. The 
new RED STRAND fence lasts pao A 
years longer because we apply muc 
more zinc to the wire than the ordinary 
galvanizing method. In addition to the 
extra heavy zinc protection, we use cop- 
per in our steel, which in itself means 
many years of extra service, even after 
the zinc protection is gone. 





Let us tell you all about this 
longer lasting fence. You'll 
want toread about the “Of- 
ficial Proof of Tests’’,con- 
ducted by Nationally 
enemeon ones. Then, 
too, our new Red Strand 
Catalog is worth reading. 
It tells all about the new 
patented process, copper- 
bearing steel and important 
construction points. These two 
together with Ropp’s Calculator, which 
answers 75,000 farm questions, will be 
sent free to landowners. 
Write for them=—NOW! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
3859 Industrial St., Peoria, Illinois 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for December of 1925 averaged 
$10.50 a hundred, or slightly lower 
than in November and decidedly lower 
than in October. 

The 1,300-pound fat steers marketed 
in December of 1925 were fattened on 
corn which cost 94.3 cents a bushel on 
a Chicago No. 2 weighted basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the equivalent of 65 bushels of such 
corn to convert a feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds the preceding June into 
a 1,300-pound fat steer for the De- 
cember market. Last June a 1,000- 
pound feeder cost $63 and the total 
cost of a 1,300-pound fat steer finished 
in December was around $124.30. The 
selling price was $10.50 a hundred, 
or $136.50 a head, which would indi- 
cate a profit of $12.20 a head. 

Labor is being fully employed this 
winter at unusually high wages. The 
demand for well finished beef this 





winter should be unusually gcod. Re- 
por.s indicate that there are only 
about the usual number of cattle on 
feed in spite of the unusual surplus of 
cheap corn. This would indicate that 
there should be good profits in feeding 
corn to catile this winter. Neverthe- 
less we incline to the view that fat 
cattle prices during January and Feb- 
ruary will be somewhat weak, altho 
even at that they should be high 
enough so that the men who feed corn 
to cattle will get rather better prices 
for their corn than tho they sold it 
on the market as corn. Of course, 
eventually the cheap corn will either 
cause an over production of fed cattle 
or such an increase in the vrice of 
feeder cattle that our chart will no 
longer show a profit. The immediate 
future, however, seems to be fairly 
good even tho there is something of a 
break in fat cattle prices during Jan- 
uary and February. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer 
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when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 


sold as corn. 


Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in December of 1925 
averaged about $10.85 a hundred, or 
slightly lower than in October and No- 
vember, The decline in hog prices 
this winter has been remarkably slight. 
A price of $10.85 a hundred at Chicago 
for hogs in the month of October is 
equivalent to $1.01 corn on a Chicago 
No. 2 basis, or about 80 cents a bushel 
for new corn on Iowa farms. The ac- 
tual price of new corn on Iowa farms 
was around 57 cents, which means 
that most lowa farmers felt that there 
was an unusual profit in the feeding 
of corn to hogs in December of this 
year. 

Our chart, which is presented here- 
with, is based on the average weighted 
cost of corn during the entire past 
year. This weighted cost of Chicago 
No. 2 corn was 97.4 cents a bushel. As 
a ten-year average hogs have sold in 
the month of December at a price 
equivalent to 10.4 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 10.4 bushels of 





97.4 cent corn gives $10.13 a hundred 
as the corn price of hogs for the 
month of December, 1925. The actual 
price was $10.85 a hundred, or there 
was a profit of 72 cents a hundred. Ii 
is now practically certain that our 
chart will show a nice profit on hogs 
for the greater part of 1926. 

Hogs are now being fed to greater 
weights than usual and this accounts 
in part for the unusual shortage in 
hogs coming to market. Nevertheless 
there is a genuine shcertage which we 
believe will continue thruout the en- 
tire winter and which will not be made 
up by the increase in the weight of 
the hogs. Toward spring there will 
be a’ discrimination against heavy 
hogs ‘and while some farmers, who 
have a great surplus of cheap corn, 
will find it worth while to make their 
hogs weigh up to 300 pounds, there 
are many others who will find it more 
profitable to let the hogs go 
weight of around 240 pounds. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Choosing a Radio Receiving 
Set 


Seemann 





(Continued from page 5) 
amplifiers one as a detector and two 
as audio frequency amplifiers. A five 
tube radio frequency set will have 
three tuned circuits and perhaps a tun- 
ing dial for each circuit. All three of 
these tuned circuits must be adjusted 
to the incoming signal. To the unini- 
tiated the problem of correctly adjust- 
ing three tuning dials may seem rather 
difficult. This difficulty will be found 
to be more apparent than real as after 
the operator has found the correct ad- 
justment for several stations and has 
recorded them no trouble will be expe- 
rienced. Tuned radio frequency sets 
do not radiate and therefore will not 
cause interference with other listen- 

. ers. They are easy to operate se 
lective and will not produce the dis- 
tressing squeals and howls so often 
heard with regenerative receivers. 

The adjustment of the multi-stage 
radio frequency amplifier may be sim- 
plified by controlling one or more of 
the tuned circuits with a single dial. 
This will reduce a three dial control 
set to a two or one dial set. The me- 
chanical precision necessary to design 
sets in which several circuits are si- 
multaneously tuned by one dial has 
made this practice commercially im- 
practical until recently. 

Most sets of the type under discus- 
sion require outside antennas’ but 
some, like the nine tube set first men- 
tioned, will operate satisfactorily on 
short indoor antennas or coil antennas, 
It is well to bear in mind that a good 
outdoor antenna will deliver a much 
stronger signal to the set than a coil 
antenna. Consequently sets designed 
to operate with coil antennas must 
have one or more additional stages of 
radio frequency amplification over 
and above the number which would be 
necessary if the set were designed to 
operate with a good outdoor antenna. 
Practically every farmer has excellent 
facilities for the installation of a good 
outdoor antenna. It is therefore not 
necessary for him to purchase a set 
designed to operate with a coil anten- 
na unless he desires to do so. 

Sometimes the number of tubes re- 
quired for a tuned radio frequency set 
js reduced by so designing the circuits 
that one or several of the tubes serve 
both as audio and radio frequency 
amplifiers. This is called reflexing. 
The advantages are obvious. The num- 
ber of tubes required is reduced and 
the “A” and “B” power requirements 
are not as great. However, in general, 
reflex sets do not seem to Operate as 
consistently as those in which the 
tubes have only one function to per- 
form. 

The superheterodyne is to the radio 
field what the $4,000 car is to the auto- 
mobile field. There are, however, sev- 
eral Rolls-Royce models of the tuned 
radio frequency type. The principle 
underlying the operation of the super- 
heterodyne is different from that of 
the type we have just discussed in 
that any incoming signal, regardless 
of frequency, is transformed to a fixed 
lower carrier frequency and then am- 
plified before detection by an amplifier 
especially designed to handle the fixed 
carrier. The fixed lower frequency 
is still a radio frequency and is some- 
times called the intermediate  fre- 
quency. Superheterodyne sets are 
theiefore sometimes called interme- 
diate frequency amplifier sets. By re- 
flexing, the number of tubes required 


has in some commercial models been 
reduced to six. Other types contain 
eight -or more tubes. Superhetero- 


dynes are usually used with coil an- 
tennas and when so used require only 
two tuning controls. They are ex- 
tremely sensitive and selective. 

A good regenerative set plus the ac- 
cessories can be purchased for as low 
as $25. “Tuned radio frequency sets 
can be purchased complete at prices 
ranging from $75 upward, while a com- 
plete Superheterodyne installation will 
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cost at least $140. It is difficult to 
place upper limits on the price ranges 
of the three types as a radio set is 
also a piece of furniture. The furni- 
ture part of a set may be very simple 
and inexpensive or it may cost several 
times as much as the mechanism. 
Some furniture models now on the 
market sell for as much as $2,000. 

Altho the classification I have so 
briefly described includes the great 
majority of models on the market to- 
day it does not include all of them. 
The prospective purchaser can not do 
better than to discuss his problems 
with local radio dealers and those who 
already own sets. Radio broadcasting 
is destined to be an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the life of our na- 
tion. Its greatest value is to those re- 
siding in our rural communities. To 
partake of the benefits to be derived 
it is only necessary to own and oper- 
ate a receiving set. 





Master Farmers Receive 
Recognition 

During the International Livestock 
Show, the Prairie Farmer, of Chicago, 
one of the strong farm papers of the 
country, presented twenty-three farm- 
ers with Master Farmer medals. The 
awards of these medals were made 
by a committee composed of W. L. 
Burlison, of the University of Illinois; 
S. H. Thompson, of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association; S. R. Guard, of 
the Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foun- 
dation, and C. V. Gregory, editor of the 
Prairie Farmer. 

The twenty-three farmers receiving 
the medals were those who had made 
the greatest success, first in the oper- 
ation and organization of their farm; 
second, in business methods and abil- 
ity; third, in general farm appearance 
and upkeep; fourth, home life; fifth, in 
citizenship. The score brought out 
whether the farmer was an all around 
farmer, making a success of his chosen 
occupation, whether he had right 
ideals of home life, neighborliness and 
community spirit. The score was on 
the basis of a thousand points, 260 be- 
ing given for operation and organiza- 
tion of the farm, 200 for business 
methods and ability, 90 for general 
farm appearance and upkeep, 300 for 
home life, 150 points for citizenship. 

In addition to the committee which 
made the awards, the twenty-tnree 
master farmers who received the med- 
als, the publishers and editors of the 
Prairie Farmer and other members of 
their organization, publishers and busi- 
ness friends of the Prairie Farmer 
were present at the dinner, and an en- 
joyable evening was spent. C. V. 
Gregory, editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
acted as toastmaster. A splendid ad- 
dress was made by Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden. The presentation of medals 
was made by Burridge G. Butler, pub- 
lisher of the Prairie Farmer, and the 
response was made by W. E. Riegel, of 
Champaign county, for the Master 
Farmers. W. L. Burlison closed the 
program, commenting on the plan in 
a very interesting and helpful way. 

The Prairie Farmer is to be congrat- 
ulated on its novel idea in issuing a 
score card that would enable the 
farmer to measure his success, not 
only as a farmer, but as a citizen and 
by which he would be able to stimulate 
and gauge his progress from year to 
year. The records of the men who 
were awarded the Master Parmer med- 
als were brought out. They were a 
fine group of progressive, alart farm 
folks—men who are farming with their 
heads as well as their hands. 


State Lecturer for the Grange 


In the account of the meeting of the 
lowa State Grange, the name of the 
state lecturer was given as Harry Cut- 
ler, of Newton. This was an error. It 
should have been Mrs. Harry Cuiler. 
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The late President Wilson spoke repeatedly about the increasing 

fire waste in the United States. On more than one occasion he de- 

nounced the carelessness which causes it, as a national disgrace. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property are needlessly 

destroyed in this country every year. : 
It is entirely an individual problem—a case where precaution and { 

prevention on the part of each person of responsible age will help to 

reduce this waste. 


Legal Reserve Insurance 


(Companies with Paid-Up Capital Stock— Fixed Premiums — No Assessments } }- 
Fire and Lightning — Windstorm — Tornado — Cyclone 


Part of the work that is being done by 
Legal Reserve companies such as the 
ones named below is represented by the 
efforts of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to reduce fire waste. 

“The farmer,” as this National Board 
has well said, “above all others, needs to 
give special attention to the reduction of 
fire hazards and the adoption of protec- 
tive methods. This is true for several 
reasons, 

“In the first place, his house and 
barns and outbuildings usually are con- 
structed of combustible materials; being 
more or less isolated, they are peculiarly 
subject to lightning strokes; kerosene and 
gasoline are likely to be stored about the 
premises and used for light and power; 
the farmer crams his barn with hay, 
straw and feed, all of which are subject 
to spontaneous combustion; and last, but 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Natlonal Security Fire Insurance Co. American Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company Aetna Insurance Company 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd, American Central Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance;Company of North America 
Home Insurance Company 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd, 
Liverpool! & London & Globe 

Ins. Co. Ltd, 
National Fire Insurance Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 


by no means least, he is nearly always 
beyond the reach of organized fire pro- 
tection,” 

You need the kind of insurance that is 
backed by determined effort to help farm 
property owners protect their belongings 
and the lives of their families; that has i 
the financial stability to reimburse prop- P 
erty owners when losses occur. Insur- ‘ 
ance properly written at the start is prac- 
tical assurance of prompt and satisfac- 
tory settlement of losses. * 

The companies named below are ag 

companies, dealing with the public throu 
agents only. Through any of them you 
can get the right insurance for your farm, 
You can easily get in touch with an agent 
in your locality, Write for copy of free 
booklet, “Insurance Facts for the Farmer,” 
Use the coupon—it is for your conven- 
ience. 





Farm Insurance Committee 
Room 1029, Insurance Exchange 
176 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 


Please send me a complimentarz copy of your 
booklet, ‘Insurance Facts for the Farmer.” 
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FEED AT LOWEST COST 
CONE-SHAPE BURRS— Easiest } 
EXTRA SOLIDLY BUILT—— Longest $ 
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The Original Air Sealed Burial Vault 
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Time cannot crumble 
Weight cannot crush 
Rust cannot consume 
Water cannot penetrate 
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Your local funeral director is prepared 
toprovide this perfect burial protection, 
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A hide will make you two 
sides of finished leather, a W 
fur coat, auto robe, leather jack- Worlds 
ets or set of very best harness, “4m 4ether 
SAVE YOU MORE THAN 60%. Over hundred 
thousand farmerssend us hides, Our free 
book explains why—it shows you that 
hides are worth having and tells how to 
get the full value out of them, Write 
for this book. Just say, send book 
and free sample 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








“7 Am Content” 


AM content when the snow piles 
; up around the house these days be- 
cause my family has food shelter and 

' elothing—these three in abundance. 

Our farm home is warm and com- 

fortable. 

We have health, wealth and happi- 
| mess. Health and happiness in abun- 

dance and wealth enough to satisfy all 
needs. 

There is sunshine at the south win- 
| dows. The cactus is in full bloom 

there in a little arbor framed by the 

English ivy on the window curtains, 
' and the geraniums have a spicy fra- 

@rance that I enjoy. 

The road to town hasn’t been opened 

since last week’s heavy snow, but this 
* is no cause for concern. Rows of shin- 
> ding jars on the cellar shelves, bins of 

potatoes and other vegetables, crisp, 
» juicy apples stored away from our own 

orchard last fall, and the kitchen 
) larder stocked almost to capacity—all 
> of these are reassuring. 
‘i It is pleasant to sit here with a book 
» and a bit of sewing. I like to read 
_ and then lay the book down for awhile 
» to think about what I have read. 

The chores are done up early and 
| then we are together in front of the 
) fire with our separate amusements or 
| ®ames together as we please. And al- 
Ways the radio to cheer and entertain 
| and instruct us. 

’ Tam more than content when the 

1 mow piles up around the house these 
p Says. I am happy with my lot as a 
a. woman. 


A Farm Woman’s Favorite Sun- 
day School Lesson 


ND a certain woman named 
Lydia, a seller of purple... 
which worshiped God, heard us.”- 
Acts, 16:14. 
A New Testament woman to study. 
We women talked of Lydia, letting our 
} imaginations play with that meager 
oo “a seller of purple.” Reveal- 
“ding so little at first reading, as we 
talked it showed Lydia as an illustra- 
tion of the place of color in the lives 
of women. Her daily work with this 
| color so rare in those days that it was 
associated with royalty must have 
' made her feel the drabness of her in- 
‘Mier life, thus opening her heart to the 
) beautifying influence of Paul's mes- 
4 “page. a 
_ Daily tasks of home making cease 
_ to dull the spirit when women find 
color and beauty in them. We fell 
: tioning what color was hidden 
our routine. Answers discovered 
olor in the browning loaf, the molds 
4 butter, ruby and amber jelly, the 
wden basket of carrots, peppers, 
beets and tomatoes, rainbow sparkles 


a | ot polished glass, lustre of burnished 


‘metals, varied hues in needle work, 
"Tugs and quilts, even the freshened 
* colors in piles of just ironed clothes. 

— One woman told of Quaker grand- 
“parents who thought flaunting colors 
the lure of satan. Standing in her 


\ kitchen picking the feather from an 
[oe] Bnglish call duck she found positive 


| proof that God meant colors for show. 
"The feathers which compose the pur- 
‘ple and blue iridescent wing band 
| Were colored only on their over-lap- 
a The under-lapping edges 


As we understood Lydia’s lesson, we 
| appreciated color as one of God’s good 
2 to be sought in our daily lives 

its uplift, and to be joyfully shared 
h our children. How rich we be- 
in the realization that God 

d His whole gorgeous palette 

we the farmer’s wife from sunrise 
et, from flower bloom to snow 

rkie. Only man has tried to lock 
w treasures in art galleries in dis- 

it cities—Mrs. Harriet B. Moore. 


oe 


On Being a Homemaker 


(y= of the most important things 
about being a homemaker is the 
human relationship that we have with 
our children, particularly in the forma- 
tive period of their lives. In a rather 
recent novel we are given a vivid pic- 
ture of a mother who ignored human 
relationships while she slavgd to give 
her husband and children a _ perfect 
home—perfect from the standpoint of 
cleanliness and neatness, of good food, 
of health rules and regulations and of 
education. She never saw the person- 
alities of her three children who were 
growing up. There was no apprecia- 
tion of them as different little human 
beings, not like father, mother or any 
one in the family on either side of the 
house. 

As a result timid Helen living with 
her all-efficient mother, gradually 
built up habits of lack of assurance, 
of being afraid to venture on anything 
and in general she was self-depreca- 
tory, or as we express it nowadays, 
she grew into an inferiority complex. 
Another child who was very timid and 
shy became under-nourished and sick- 
ly because wholesome food would not 
digest when he was nervous as he was 
when he was constantly being told 
that he did not eat properly. And 
then a small child bubbling over with 


pep and life, physically and mentally 
active to the point of often being mis- 
chievous, was denied his desires by a 
mother who continually wanted him to 
be “good,” quiet and orderly. He very 
early—at the age of three, in fact— 
learned to go into tantrums to get 
what he wanted. He developed strong 
hates against those who restrained 
him and he found ways to deceive in 
order to do what he pleased. 

It used to be thought that natural in- 
stincts and home experiences were 
enough to make us good mothers, that 
no other training was necessary. But 
we know now that something more 
than this is necessary if we are to suc- 
ceed as homemakers in knowing and 
understanding children. 

Some one has said that it is ag silly 
to trust the maternal instinct to bring 
up a child as to trust the acquisitive 
instinct to earn a living for the family, 
While instinct is at the base of all we 
do it does not relieve us of the neces- 
sity of training. 

The first importance in such train- 
ing is that we know what children are 
like. It is strange how quickly we 
forget the things we liked to do as 
children and how little appreciation 
and understanding we have as grown- 
ups of the things we liked to do as 
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children. Activity is the most out- 
standing characteristic of healthy and 
natural childhood. A normal young- 
ster is active every moment he is 
awake. He has to be doing something 
and in this way he learns. 

The homemaker needs to know this 
and to know that environment is a big 
factor in establishing habits of be- 
havior. During his first few years a 
child forms literally hundreds of hab- 
its and attitudes. He learns by con- 
stantly repeating an experience and 
by experimenting and manipulating 
himself. 

Another of the responsibilities of a 
homemaker is to learn that personal- 
ity traits are developed in the early 
years. One child may be learning to 
be shy, afraid to attempt things, con- 
scious of all around him and afraid of 
what others will think of him and say 
to him. He may have a brother quite 
the opposite, a boisterous fellow, 
afraid of no one, careless in every- 
thing he says and does. This is the 
great period for building food likes 
and dislikes and for acquiring atti- 
tudes and general emotional behavior 
that will last thru life. Children may 
develop a host of fears of animals, of 
the dark, of certain types of people 
and of nothing at all. They must be 
taught gradually to control their fears 
even when they are afraid, and grad- 
ually they will forget to be afraid. 
There must be an understanding of 
the child, a knowledge of how to ap- 
peal to him best. With some children 
it is a matter of pride, with a few oth- 
ers it is a matter of being brave and 
not showing the white feather. 

It seems quite plain that we know 
how to analyze children if we are to 
have the responsibility and privilege 
of training them. In many cases the 
homemakers need to analyze them- 
selves first for adults who are nervous 
and subject to fits of anger and fear- 
ful themselves can not expect much 
better behavior from their children. 
Quite extreme behavior habits in chil- 
dren can be cured or at least helped 
or improved by understanding of the 
child’s behavior and then systemat- 
ically going about to re-educate him. 





A Vanishing Sewing Corner 


SEWING corner when you need it 

and gone when you do not sounds 
almost like magic. And yet this is 
practically what one clever farm wom- 
an has achieved. 

“I have to sew in my dining room,” 
she says. “Much of my sewing must 
be done in winter and I must have @ 
warm place to sew. An upstairs room 
reserved for sewing made too much 
‘dunning’ and could not be convenient- 
ly ‘heated. 

“But sewing in the dining room 
seemed to mean perpetual confusion 
and I'tried to think of some better 
plan. 

“Near one corner of the room at 
right angle with a window was an 
old-fashioned cupboard built into the 
wall. This cupboard was roomy and 
yet served no purpose except that of 
catch-all. 

“One day when I was using my new 
hinged ironingboard in the kitchen an 
idea came to me. Measurements 
proved that the bottom of the cur 
board was just about my correct ‘work- 
ing height,’ thirty-two inches from the 
floor, 

“My husband removed the cupboard 
door. He fitted the inside of the door 
with a smooth covering of wallboard. 
On the outside of the door he hinged a 
leg or support which lies flat against 
the door when it is closed. The door 
was then provided with stout hinges 
at the bottom and a stout catch at the 
top. 

“When the door is let down it forms 
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a fine work and cutting table. The 
cupboard with sewing supplies, mate- 
rials, patterns and uncompleted work 
is at my right. The wallboard makes 
a fine smooth working surface and is 
not so heavy as a wood facing over the 
panels would be. I can now sew in 
my dining room and still keep the 
room in decent order.”’ 

This idea suggests the possibility of 
a movable cupboard for sewing where 
no wall cupboard exists. 

A couple of drawers could fill the 
space below the drop door. 

The leg or support could be neatly 
shaped. Or if it seemed objectionable 
on the outside of the door it would 
be feasible to have a groove in the 
outside of the door where the leg 
ought to be attached into which a re- 
movable leg could be placed when the 
table was let down. The support could 
be kept in the cupboard always at 
hand. Hand-wrought hinges would add 
to the artistic value of such a cup- 
board.—Alice Margaret Ashton. 





An “Apple Sauce” Evening 


AKING advantage of the much 

used slang, “apple-sauce,” which 
means “bunk,” “flattery,” and just 
plain fooling, a very enjoyable party 
can be arranged. First have the invi- 
tations read like limericks, written on 
the inside of red paper apples, cut 
from magazines or fruit tree catalogs, 
and pasted to cardboard to stiffen. 


Life is not what it seems, we admit, 
Though we manage to “apple-sauce” 
it— 
Come on Saturday night, 
“Be yourself” and “sit light,” 
And prepare for an evening of wit. 


Soon after the guests arrive, an- 
nounce that a prize will be given for 
the best trick played during the eve- 
ning—one which is fair and clever. 
It may be thru the medium of words, 
action or a thing, but must be in the 
open. While every one is thinking up 
a stunt, pass a basket of orange cups. 
The guests will think it strange, but 
having come to the party will prob- 
ably be glad to take whatever comes 
along, expecting to be “apple-sauces.” 
These oranges have been emptied of 
their pulp, the insides dried, and each 
contains a goat cap made of crepe 
paper with the advice pinned to it, 
“Don’t keep your goat too close to the 
fence!” This is most significant for 
the game which is to follow. 

For this the girls draw partners, the 
men to be their goat for this particu- 
lar contest. Do this by drawing cards 
from a basket, the man’s name omit- 
ted, but instead an “apple-sauce” de- 
scription of him, written in such man- 
ner as to be instantly recognized when 
read aloud by the girl. A little study 
enables one to write quite clever 
cards, touching the personal in such a 
manner as not to be embarrassing and 
yet create quite a bit of fun. 

Now arrange chairs in as wide a cir- 
cle as the room permits, The guests 
must stand behind these chairs, the 
girl and her goat, both blindfolded, she 
leading him by a ribbon and he with 
paper shoes on hands and feet walk- 
ing on them, must come down the en- 
closure. The idea is to keep the goat 
away from the fence thru which ev- 
eryone is trying to tag him. These 
tags are just a lot of simple remarks 
written on paper beforehand by the 
hostess, a half dozen passed to each 
guest. No pins are allowed, the tags 
must stick to the back or cap or cloth- 
ing of the goat. Both the girl and 
goat being blindfolded it will be quite 
confusing to reach the other end of 
the pen without getting close to the 
fence and if she does “keep her goat 
too close to the ferice” the result will 
be as disastrous as when one keeps 
one’s sensitive feelings ready for oth- 
ers to hurt—as the well known phrase 
signifies. There is a lot of fun in this 
ridiculous game. The girl and her 
goat who come thru with the fewest 
tags deserve the tin can prize filled 
with chocolates. 

The apple-sauce race is another one 


in which the girls get a chance to 
laugh at the men. Seat them in a long 
row where they can easily be seen by 
everyone, Give them each a knife, 
an apple and a small pan. At a signal 
they must pare, core and section the 
apple for sauce. The first one finished 
is allowed to rise and tell how to make 
apple-sauce, using as few words as pos- 
sible, It will be surprising what varied 
ways there are for making this sim- 
ple dish. But while the girls laugh, 
the men work, only to laugh at them 
later when they take the chairs, are 
bibbed and blindfolded and pair by 
pair, amuse the rest by eating the 
queer apple-sauce. One apple does 
not make very much sauce and even 
when cut up into pieces, can be rel- 
ished, but it will be funny to see the 
girl try to eat the sauce which has 
been chopped. 


“Be yourself” offers a_ splendid 
chance for those fun lovers always to 
be found at a party. Some one makes 
a little talk about the wearing of 
masks—that we are so seldom our 
real self. Again matching up in cou- 
ples as for the first game, little acts 
are arranged in which they show 
what they would really like to be. 
With odd bits of clothing, and various 
“properties” in the hall, even the most 
timid will be glad to “play act” with 
some one else, turning themselves into 
a Charley Chaplin, an Andy Gump or 
some other notable personage. Kept 
short, these little acts will never be- 
come tiresome but are real fun makers 
for both those who watch and those 
who take part. 


For this party, carry out the apple- 
sauce idea even in the prizes, letting 
the family dog or cat be handed to 
the winner, bearing a string of bells or 
some foolish little gift tied to the col- 
lar. Red peppers, a banana skin, an 
egg shell or even a lemon make fine 
receptacles for prizes. A gay hat 
box filled with little chocolate mice 
makes for fun. 


Serve little half-pound candy boxes 
filled with thin sandwiches, cocoanut 
cake which proves to be candy and 
ice cream, which is really a glorified 
apple-sauce. Make this make-believe 
ice cream of equal parts whipped 
cream and strained, well sweetened 
apple-sauce, mixed with chopped nuts, 
cherries and topped with marshmal- 
low whip. ° 

Arrange the supposed-to-be cake as 
a slice on a plate, made of fondant 
mixed with cocoanut, a thin icing of 
chocolate spread on the top before 
slicing down in cake shape. Be sure 
to chill the apple-sauce well. 

Another fine dish for refreshment 
is made of a slice of rich dark cake 
laid on a plate, covered with a slice of 
brick ice cream and garnished with 
chopped glazed fruit. 

If the refreshments take the form 
of a supper served at the table, “apple- 
sauce” everyone by cleverly fooling 
them as to each dish. On the back of 
the place cards write the menus: 


Tomato bisque 
Rolls and coffee 
Angel food 
Pie 


The tomato bisque is hot chocolate 
with whipped cream. 

The rolls and coffee is a sweet rai- 
sin dough rolled and iced with cof- 
fee frosting. 

The pie are little individual ones 
made with very thin crust, filled with 
chicken salad, 

Angel food is of course rich ice 
cream sundaes. 





Cultivating Baby’s Appetite 


VERY mother who is interested in 
~ the better and wiser feeding of her 
family is confronted by the food prej- 
udices of the members of her house- 
hold. With time and tact these preju- 
dices can sometimes be more or less 
overcome. 
“How much better it would be if we 
could have been taught right habits 
of eating when we were children,” we 





often think; but when we try this on 
the present generation of little folks 
we find the children somewhat opinion- 
ated as well. 

A physician of eminence has said: 
“The longer I observe people, the more 
I am convinced that many of the ills 
of middle-life have their origin in the 
food ‘ habits of childhood.” This 
thought sends the mother back with 
renewed determination to teach her 
child wise food habits. 

Appetite is cultivated. Baby can be 
taught to take fruit and vegetable 
juices, and this is a very wise begin- 
ning. He will soon have cultivated an 
appetite for wholesome food that will 
help him in after years to make a wise 
food selection. 

It is always advisable to consult the 
family physician as to when this feed- 
ing may safely commence. The child’s 
state of health and the season of the 
year may enter into the decision. The 
physician or a reliable trained nurse— 
especially a baby specialist—will tell 
the mother exactly how and in what 
amounts fruit juices and vegetable 
juices and soups may be fed. 

Start baby with the “fruit and vege- 





table” habit and a long step’ has b 
taken toward health and happiness. 


Send Now for Club Booklets ‘ 


UR new booklet, “Suggested 
grams for Rural Communit; 
Clubs,” is just out. This is designed 
to answer a great many question 
about starting a club and keeping it 


going. What clubs can do, now to or- 
ganize and conduct a club, a modell 
constitution and by-laws, programs fe 
regular holidays and for special occa 
sions as well as a discussion of home 
talent plays, are some of the things 
contained in this booklet. 

Judging by the demand for informa- 
tion on community club programs that 
we receive thru letters the year 
around, this booklet should be in par 
ticular demand. We are offering it at 
5 cents. Address your letters te 
Hearts and Homes Department, en? 
closing 5 cents in stamps. 


THOUGHT THEY GREW 
Bessie (as they pass cemetery): “Mame- 
ma, how long after they bury a person 
before the gravestone comes up?” , 
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STORY FORTY-THREE 


THE PRESENT THAT EHUD BROUGHT TO 
KING EGLON 


Judges 1:1 to 3:31 


OU would suppose that, after all that 

God had done for the Israelites, and 
after their own promises to serve Him 
faithfully, they would never turn to the 
idols which could not save their own peo- 
ple, the Canaanites. Yet, when Joshua 
was no longer living, and the men’ who 
knew Joshua had also died, the people 
began to forget their own God and to wor- 
ship images of wood and stone. 

Pedhaps it was not so strange after all. 
In all the world, so far as we know, at 
that time the Israelites were the only 
people who did not worship idols. All the 
nations around them, the lUEgyptians, 
from whose land they had come; the 
Edomites, on the south; the Moabites, on 
the east; the Philistines, on the west be- 
side the Great Sea—all these bowed down 
to images, and many of them offered 
their own children upon the idol altars. 

Then, too, you remember that the Ca- 
naanites had not been driven out of the 
land, They were there still, in their own 
cities and villages everywhere, and their 
idols were standing under the trees on 
many places. So the Israelites saw idols 
all around them, and people bowing down 
before them; while they themselves had 
no God that could be seen. The Taber- 
nacle was far away from some parts of 
the land; and the people were so busy 
with their fields and their houses that 
few of them went up to worship. 


And so it came to pass that the people 
began to neglect their own worship of 
the Lord, and then to begin the worship 
of the idols around them. And from idol 
worship they sank lower still into wicked 
deeds. For all this the Lord left them to 
suffer. Their enemies came upon them 
from the lands around, and became their 
masters; for when God left them they 
were helpless. They were made poor, for 
these rulers who had conquered them also 
robbed them of all their grain, and grapes, 
and olive oil. 

After a time of suffering, the Israelites 
would think of what God had done for 
them in other times. Then they would 
turn away from the idols, and would call 
upon God. And God would hear them, 
and raisé up some great man to lead them 
to freedom, and to break the power of 
those who were ruling over them. This 
great man they called “a judge,” and 
under him they would serve God and be 
happy and successful once more. 

As long as the judge lived and ruled, 
the peoplé worshiped God. But when the 
judge died they forgot God again, and 
worshiped idols and fell under the power 
of their enemies as before, until God sent 
another judge to deliver them. And this 
happened over and over again in the three 
hundred years after Joshua died. Seven 
nations in turn ruled over the Israelites, 
and after each ‘‘oppression,”’ as this rule 
was called, a ‘‘deliverer’’ arose to set the 
people free. 

The idols which the Israelites worshiped 
most of all were those named Baal and 
Asherah. Baal was an image looking 
somewhat like a man; and Asherah was 
the name given to the one that looked like 
awoman. These images were set up in 
groves and on hills by the Canaanite peo- 































































ple, and to these the Israelites howed 
down, falling on their faces before them. 

The first nation to come from another 
land against the Israelites was the people 
of Mesopotamia, between the great rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris on the north. Their 
king led his army into the land afid made 
the Israelites serve him eight years. Then 
they cried to the Lord, and the Lord sent 
to them Othniel, who was a younger 
brother of Caleb, of whom we read in 
Story Forty. He set the people free from 
the Mesopotamians, and ruled them as 
long as he lived, and kept them faithful 
to the Lord. Othniel was the firgt of the 
judges of Israel. = 

But after Othniel died the people again 
began to worship images, and again fell 
under the power of their enemies. This 
time it was the Moagbites who came 
against them from the land east of the 
Dead Sea. Their king at this time was 
named Eglon, and he was very hard in his 
rule over.the Israelites. Again they eried 
to the Lord, and God called a man nam 
Ehud, who belonged to the tribe of Bene« 
jamin, to set the people free. 

Ehud came one day to visit King Egton, 
who was ruling over the land. He said: 

“IT have a present from my people to 
the king. Let me go into his palace and 
see him.” 

They let Ehud into the palace, and he 
gave to the king a present; then he went 
out, but soon came back, and said: 

“TI have a message to the king that ne 
one else can hear. Let me see the king 
alone.” 

As he had just brought a present, they 
supposed that he was a friend to the king. 
Then, too, he had no sword on the side 
where men carried their swords. But 
Ehud was left-handed, and he carried on 
the other side a_ short, sharp sword that 
he had made, like a dagger. This sword 
was out of sight under his garment, 

He went into the room where King 
Eglon was sitting alone, and gaid, “T 
have @ message from the Lord to you, 
and this is the message.” 

And then he drew out his sword and 
drove it up to the handle into the king’s 
body, so suddenly that the king died 
without giving a sound. Ehud left the 
sword in the dead body of the king and 
went out quietly by the rear door, The 
servants of the king thought he was 
asleep in his room, and for a while did 
not go in to see why he was so still; but 
when they found him dead Ehud was far 
away. 

Ehud blew a trumpet and called his 
people together, and led them against the 
Moabites. They were so helpless without 
their king that Ehud and his men easily 
drove them out of Israel and set the 
people free. Ehud became the second 
judge over the land. And after that it 
was many years before enemies again 
held rule over Israel. 

The next enemies to Israel were the 
Philistines, who lived on the shore of the 
Great Sea on the west. They came up 
from the plain against the Israelites; but 
Shamegar, the third judge, met them with 
a company of farmers, who drove the 
Philistines back with their ox-goads, and 
so kept them from ruling over the land. 
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Five Men Believe on Jesus 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
John, 1:19- 
‘Bi. Printed, John, 1:35-49.) 

“Again on the morrow John was 


standing, and two of his disciples. (36) 
“And he looked upon Jesus as he 


| walked, and saith, Behold, the Lamb 


> of Goa! 


(37) And the two disciples 
‘heard him speak, and they followed Je- 
/@us. (38) And Jesus turned, and beheld 


them following, and they said unto 
‘him, Rabbi (which is to say, being in- 


_ terpreted, Teacher), where abidest 


‘thou? (39) He saith unto them, Come, 
) @nd ye shall see. They came therefore 


- and saw where he abode; 
) ‘gbode with him that day: 
» the tenth hour. 


and they 
it was about 
(40) One of the two, 


» that heard John speak, and followed 
» him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s broth- 

‘er. (41) He findeth first his own 
'} brother, Simon, and saith unto him, 


» being interpreted, 


| We have found the Messiah (which is, 
Christ). (42) He 


» brought him unto Jesus. Jesus looked 


-»mpon him, and said, 
» the son of John: 
# ‘Cephas (which 
' Peter). 


Thou art Simon 
thou shalt be called 
is by interpretation 
(43) On the morrow he was 


' minded to go forth into Galilee, and he 
) findeth Philip: and Jesus saith unto 


‘him, Follow me. (44) Now Philip was 
‘from Bethsaida of the city of Andrew 
‘and Peter. (45) Philip findeth Na- 


" thanael, and saith unto him, We have 


“areth, the son of Joseph. 


‘found him, of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets, wrote, Jesus of Naz- 
(46) And 


’ Nathanael saith unto him, Can any 


) good thing come out of 


Nazareth? 
‘Philip saith unto him, Come and see. 


; (47) Jesus saw Nathanael coming to 


') him, and ‘saith, Behold, 


i | Nathanael saith 


# 
1 


an Israelite 
indeed, in whom fs not guile! (48) 
unto him, Whence 
| knowest thou me? Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Before Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, 
‘Tsaw thee. (49) Nathanael answered 
“him, Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; 
“thou art King of Israel.” 


| Bear in mind always in the study of 
‘John’s gospel that he has in view the 
_ establishment of the proposition out- 
“Hned in the very first chapter, namely, 
‘that Jesus of Nazareth is not merely 
_ the Son of man, but the Son of God. 
rE He proves this in the verses preceding 
this lesson, as outlined in his introduc- 
“tion to the epistle, by the testimony 
John the Baptist. In the present 
ss0n he points out the rec ea of 


Verse 29 of the wna ae the 
rt return of Jesus from the temptation in 
i wilderness. This was the day after 

ohn’s interview with the ecclesiasti- 
‘al delegation from Jerusalem, which 
Must not be confounded with the first 
‘@élegation mentioned in Matthew, 
B:7-12. 
In verses 29-34, we have John’s testi- 


} “mony given that day to his own disci- 


anurans — gs le 
n 


at — the tabernacle or the 
a4 
Be 
be 
$ 
é 


> ples. He saw the Man of Nazareth ap- 
Eeosching him, and said: “Behold, 
a. Lamb of God, thi it taketh away the 
| sin gin of the world.” Being familiar with 
pthe Scriptures, the disciples might re- 
)@ard this as a reference to the paschal 
“Yamb or the daily offering of the lamb 
temple. We 
pow know that these sacrifices, in that 
ey were specifically sin-bearing or 
atoning,, had reference to some 

e of the work of redemption; but 

i the disciples know this? 
? It is, therefore, better to con- 
this phrase, “the Lamb of God, 
taketh away the sin of the world,” 


Did | 





with Isaiah, 53:7, “as a lamb that is 
led to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
that before his shearers is dumb,” and 
the more so because the Jewish teach- 
ers in the time of Christ regarded this 
chapter as a prophecy of the Messiah. 
In other words, John said to these dis- 
ciples: Remember your promised Mes- 
siah. > 

John had in all his previous testi- 
mony, both to his disciples and to the 
delegation from Jerusalem, taught that 
he was the forerunner of the Messiah. 
Now when he designates Jesus as the 
Messiah, the unspoken or perhaps spo- 
ken question would be: How do you 
know that your cousin, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, is this promised Messiah? If so, 
how is it that you have told us before 
that while the Messiah was to come 
after you, He was to come before you, 
to take your place and increase, while 
you decrease? The answer is: In 
point of fact, He was before me. That 
is, it was the Messiah who appeared 
to Moses in the burning bush to 
Joshua and to Manoah and who guid- 
ed His people thru the wilderness; 
who is man, but more than man. 


The question would then arise: How 
do you know Him? And John replied: 
I did not know Him in the full sense 
of the word until after He was bap- 
tized. Tt was revealed to me that 
when the Messiah came, there would 
be an outward, visible sign, the ap- 
pearance of the Shekinah, of the Holy 
Spirit. For He that sent me to baptize 
with water, the same said to me: “Up- 


on whomsoever thou shalt see the | 


Spirit descending, and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that baptizeth in 
the Holy Spirit.” And after I saw that, 
I have pointed Him out to you as “the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” 


The unusually exact notes of time 
given in this and in the next chapters 
enable us to fix with reasonable accu- 
racy the days of the week. The “next” 
day after the coming of the delegation 
from Jerusalem Jesus came from the 
temptation. The “next” day after this 
John directed two of his disciples to 
Jesus. The “third” day after that oc- 
currred the marriage at Cana. The 
large preparation for this marriage 
would indicate that it was the mar- 
riage of a virgin and not of a widow. 
Wednesday was the day, according to 
the new Jewish custom, for the mar- 
riage of virgins, Thursday of widows. 
Therefore, if the marriage was on 
Wednesday, Jesus and His disciples 
started for Galilee on Monday, and it 
was on the afternoon of Saturday, the 
Jewish Sabbath, at about four o'clock, 
that John said to two of his disciples, 
“Behold the Lamb of God.” To no 
place would Jesus more likely return 
from the temptation, to spend the Sab- 
bath, than to where John was preach- 
ing, and we may safely imagine that it 
was after the services were over that 
John once more called -the attention of 
the disciples with whom he was at 
that. time conversing, to “the Lamb of 
God.” After the teaching of the day 
previous it was not necessary to add, 
“that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” This is He who was typified 
by the passover lamb, by the lamb of 
the daily sacrifice, and of the special 
sacrifice on the great day of atone- 
ment, and whose character is so clear- 


' ly outlined in Isaiah, 53. 


That there was a peculiar signifi- 
cance in the manner and tone of 
John’s words is seen from the fact that 
the two immediately followed Jesus, 
and-so far as appears in the record, 
from this time ceased to be John’s dis- 
ciples. Jesus conscious of their com- 
ing, and conscious also of what was in 





their minds, apparently turned and 
asked them their object: ‘What seek 
ye?” The question, “Where dwellest 
thou?” implies that they wish to have 
an interview which would require 
some time and the quiet and leisure 
of the home, which interview Jesus 
apparently granted in the words, 
“Come and ye shall see.” 


What wag said in that interview is 
not recorded; the result is: So fully 
were they convinced that this was in- 
deed “the Lamb of God,” the central 
object of all Jewish prophecy and Jew- 
ish ritual, that each of them apparent- 
ly started to find his brother, to give 
them the glad news, John to find 
James (altho this is not expressly stat- 
ed), and Andrew to find Simon, An- 
drew finds Simon before John finds 
James. (John is so modest and reti- 
cent thruout all this gospel, that he 
seldom, if ever, refers to himself or hig 
brother by name.) When Andrew rec- 
ognizes the sterling qualities of him 
who igs to be the leader and spokesman 
of His future followers, in a sense, the 
rock on which He is to build His 
church; the first stone, so to speak, 
Jaid down in this structure. What 
would not the Christian church give to 
know all that passed on this Sabbath 
evening, when Jesus first opened His 
heart to the first four of His future 
disciples! 

The next day Jesus started on His 
journey to Galilee, and so strong was 
their faith in the newly-found teacher 
that they forsook John and followed 
Jesus, as John evidently intended they 
should. The distance was about twen- 
ty miles, a day’s journey. On the way 
they found Philip, an acquaintance of 
Andrew and Peter from the same fish- 
ing town, Bethsaida, on the sea of Gal- 
flee. To him Jesus gave the same invi- 
tation. What passed between them is 
not recorded, but so firmly convinced 
was Philip of the divine character of 
the new teacher that he went in search 
of his brother, Nathanael (in Greek, 
Theodore), both words meaning “the 
gift of God.” His message to his 
brother was “We have found him of 
whom Moses in the law (Deuteron- 
omy, 18:14-18) and the prophets (Mi- 
cah, 5:2 and Isaiah, 53) did write, Je- 
sus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph.” 

Let us not criticize the meagerness 
of the knowledge of Philip at this time 
as to the real parentage of Jesus, or 
assume that when John wrote his gos- 
pel he himself knew no better. John 
is simply quoting what Philip said to 
Nathanael. Very striking indeed is the 
testimony which Jesus bears to Na- 
thanael, “Behold, an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there is no guile.” The Jew 
was very proud indeed of the name Is- 
raelite. He esteemed it a much higher 
honor to be called a son of Israel 
than a son of Jacob, for Jacob was a 
supplanter, a man of guile. He ri- 
pened in time into Israel, the man who 
prevailed, had power with God. Na- 
thanael was one of the class who wait- 
ed and prayed for the hope of Israel, 
the Messiah, who clung to the sub- 
stance, not to the form, as did the 
Pharisee; nor was this class honey- 
combed with skepticism, as were the 
Sadducees. They read and believed 
their Bible and waited for the prom- 
ised Messiah. Nathanael was aston- 
ished that Jesus thus accurately read 
his heart, and said, ‘Whence knowest 
thou me?” Jesus answered, “Before 
Philip called thee, when thou wast un- 
der the fig tfee, I saw thee.” Presum- 
ably he was engaged in prayer and 
meditation. Nathanael’s thought evi- 
dently was, What my brother has said 
must be true, and hence he answered: 
Rabbi thou art the Son of God, the 
hope of Israel. Thou art the Messfah, 
our King. Nathanael probably did not 
know the full meaning of either of 
these phrases. Jesus recognized that 
in time to come he would see what 
Jacob saw dimly in his vision of de- 
scending and ascending angels. This 
full and complete revelation of the will 
of God was to come thru “the Son of 
man,” a term which Jesus applies to 
Himself and which the disciples never 
apply to Him until after His ascension 


know Him, and from the knowledge of 
Hig perfect humanity were to gradual- 
ly rise to the conviction that a man 


you convicteth me of sin?’ must be 
as He was indeed and in fact, “the Son 
of God.” 





Don’t Slack Up on Feeding 


Once you have started feeding for 
egg production, don’t slack up. The 
feast and famine type of feeding will 
bring on a moult which causes more 
loss in egg production than consistent 
feeding, even when grain is high, 
Profitable layers must have their reg- 
ular supply of green food, and their 
mash in sufficient quantities. The 
short working day of winter, and the 
increasing cold, put a strain on our 
egg machines. If there is a weak 
place in the feeding or housing, it will 
be indicated by a slacking up in egg 
production, 

A certain favorite make of automo- 
bile advertised: “It gets you there, 
and takes you back.” One can count 
on the laying pullet not stalling on the 
way if “the makings” of eggs are 
given her at regular intervals in her 
accustomed supply. 








Fashion Department 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 


2321 
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No. 2821—Becoming One-Piece Dress— 
It is beltless and boasts the smart con- 
vertible collar and vent pleats at the 
sides of the skirt. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 vards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2459—Junior Jumper Dress—Its ex- 
treme simplicity makes this dress so at- 
tractive. All well-dressed little girls want 
several little jumper dresses. Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material for the dress 
with 1% yards of 40-inch material for the 
blouse. . 

No. 2547—Lovely Coat Frock—This isa 
stvle Po most discriminating women may 
wear any hour of the day. Cut in sizes 
16 vears, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints. ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. temit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days 
; or two weeks for the delivery of the pat- 
terns or fashion quarterly. 








to glory. That it was as the sinless 
man that the disciples were first to . 
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made into slippers. They had no Paris 
trade-mark, but they were quite the 
thing. 

Even today, in the southern moun- 
tains, a pair of shoes marks an epoch 
in a young life, and is esteemed suit- 
able as a gift of courtship, if the lover 
can afford such a handsome outlay. 

It must %e supposed, however, that 
the kiss comes forth in her full glory 
only in fine weather and good walking. 
Otherwise, the white hose and slippers 
must not appear until danger of mud 
was past. Rough shoes or sun-browned 
bare feet did well enough until they 
reached a “bee”’—no punning!—or un- 
til the country girls were within a few 
rods of the little church, when magic 
took place. 

They would pop into a wood and out 
again in their innocent splendor, not 
even carrying a package, for their ev- 
eryday shoes were safe enough in the 
bushes, unless the boys who were 
watching an envied swain don a pair 
of boots, hid them for fun. 

Dressing was quite as serious an ad- 
junct to greatgrandmother as it was to 
greatgrandfather. The hopes and 
fears he must have lived daily, as his 
own particular brand of whiskers be- 
came marked among the contradictory 
manifestations of hirsute beauty of his 
fifteen college classmates, or the other 
county commissioners! And those ties 
evidenced by daguerreotypes! And 
tight trousers on very plump or very 
slim legs! 

But little Grandmother still could 
promise to love and obey. She could 
afford to. Grandfather always said, 





Home-Made Belles of Early Days 


(Continued from page / 2) 


“Do as you think best, Sarah!” and she 
always did, with cheerful energy. If 
she needed his second-best necktie to 
finish her crazy-quilt, or the window 
curtains to wear to spelling school, she 
took them! 

Cosmetics? Well, being an out-of- 
doors person the pioneer lass had all 
the color she needed, and to spare. 
She tried to tone herself down with 
buttermilk, applied externally, and by 
rubbing cucumbers over her adorable 
nose. 

In some regions, mountain girls who 
get tired of their blue eyes, use the 
juice of a certain weed which dilates 
the pupils until the eyes at a little dis- 
tance appear dark. They may stumble 
over a chair or so, or try to go thru 
a window instead of a door, but they 
are willing to pay the price of discom- 
fort for beauty, and dazzle society 
with a change of eyes, which is beyond 
unsophisticated city damsels, who 
know how to glue on extra lashes, but 
none of the finer arts of make-up. 

I have my suspicions of those girls 
of yesteryear. In an old desk I found 
recipes for compounds that .I hope 
never were eaten or drunk, as is the 
way of modern fragrances and tonics. 
And my great-aunt walkéd all over a 
wood one afternoon, looking for a cer- 
tain kind of red leaf. She painted my 
cheeks and smiled reminiscently, but 
she wouldn’t tell its name, or what 
bush it came from. It was hard to 
wash off, but a fetching tint. Oh, they 
knew things! They were just too 
clever for Grandad, and for us, their 
descendants! 





What Is Your Community Going to Do? 


(Continued from page | 1) 


“The Pleasures of a Flower Gar- 
den.” Read the Garden Club page 
written by Mrs. May B. Wallace and 
appearing on page 975. 

“Fixing Up the Farm House.” Some 
good ideas for planning the new house, 
or remodeling the old one, are con- 
tained in the articles on page 993. 
There are helpful suggestions for the 
plumbing and fixtures about a new 
house as well as interior decoration 
helps. Also note the picture showing 
how the old box type of house is made 
attractive by adding a porch and an- 
other room. 

“Picnic Games and Stunts.” See the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section for July 31. 

“How to. Improve the 4-H Club in 
Your Neighborhood.” Read the 4-H 
Club pages in the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion for July 31, and see what other 
clubs over the state are doing. Find 
also program helps in the way of 
games, music, things for girls to do. 

“Who Are the American Compos- 
ers?” This article Was written for the 
4-H Club girls but might be used in 
a farm women’s club meeting. After 
some one had read the article which 
appears on page 3 of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section for July 31, then their 
most famous pieces—which are listed 
in the article—might be played on 
the piano. 

“Hot Weather Cookery.” Is there 
any farm woman who doesn’t weary 
with cooking three meals a day in 
summer over the hot cook stove? 
This article tells how to avoid heavy 
work for the third meal of the day. 
Read page 1000. 

“Should a Farm Woman Take a Va- 
cation?” Of course she should. On 
page 1009, read how nearly fifty farm 
women in western Iowa picnicked for 
five days at Camp Brewster on the 
Missouri river. For many of them it 
was the first vacation away from home 
in years. They played games and 
danced and went in swimming and ate 
meals not of their own preparation. 
There are two farm women’s camps of 
this nature in Iowa now, another hav- 


’ 





ing sprung up in Cedar county this 
year. 

Any group of issues of a good farm 
paper could be analyzed as above and 
made the basis of a club program. 

It will be a great satisfaction to us 
if you will mail us regularly copies 
of neighborhood programs as they are 
put out from time to time in your 
ncighborhood. We believe, as we stat- 
ed in the beginning, that neighborhood 
work is of fundamental importance in 
American country life. We want to do 
everything we can to stimulate and 
help the maximum number of neigh- 
borhoods lift themselves to a higher 
standard of living not only for their 
own sakes, but for the sake of the na- 
tion-wide agricultural movement. 

In return for the information you 
may send us about your neighborhood 
and the programs you follow to over- 
come your problems, we shall be glad 
to give you suggestions and helps from 
other neighborhoods that may already 
have met success in working on simi- 
lar problems. 


Fattening Lamb Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a balanced ration 
for fattening lambs when the feeds 
available are corn, oats, soybeans, sil- 
age and mixed hay. What will these 
lambs eat per head daily when on full 
feed?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
gradually get these lambs onto an av- 
erage daily ration of about 1.2 pounds 
corn silage 1 pound shelled corn, 1 
pound mixed hay, and 4 to 1-5 pound 
of soybeans. He might use some oats 
instead of part of the corn during the 
early part of the feeding period, altho 
with prices as they now are we be- 
lieve he will get cheaper results and 
faster gains by depending chiefiy on 
corn. With a ration of this sort our 
correspondent ought to be able to get 
average daily gains of at least one- 
quarter of a pound and perhaps as 
much as one-third of a pound. 
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Every year thousands of farmers 
n by using this wonderful book. 
t : 

season. 
will find many helpful suggestions 
in this 82-page text gathered from 
years of practical experience. 





ERE’S the book that makes home 


butchering easy and assures you better cured 
The new revised edition of ‘‘Home Butchering and 
Meat Curing’’ is now ready for mailing. You'll want 
your copy. This helpful book will be mailed FREE and 
to those who request it at once. 


“Home Butchering and Meat 
Curing’’ is one of the best books 
on this subject ever published. It 
explains in common sense language 
every re from slaughtering to 
smoking. 
way to kill and -butcher cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Ex 
economical way of cutting and 
dressing the carcass. Tells how to 
successfully season and cure 
meat quicker and better. 


ells the quick and easy 


ains the 


A Proven Aid To 


Thousands 


it come to us each 
e feel sure that you too, 


ters praisin 


CAREY SALT 





able prices. 





No matter whether you are in- 
terested in butchering in a small 
or large way there are several 
chapters that will aid you. 


If you have not been very suc- 
cessful with your meat curing the 
last few years investigate the salt 
you use. 
seasoning and curing of all meat 
use Carey-ized Sait 
There is a Carey Salt for every A 

e—each without a fault. Most 
alers sell Carey Salt, if 
cannot supply you, write us d 


Send for Your 


To make sure of correct 


Products, 


Book Now! 


Farmers everywhere are writin: 
for ‘‘Home Butchering and Mea 
Curing.’’ Don’t be disappointed— 
write for yours today! 


CAREY-1ZED Sat Propucts 


THE 


DESK 307 


COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, OMAHA, NEB, 





EXTRA SIFTED 


The latest in travel luxury. Observation and club cars, 
barber, valet, shower for men, women's lounge, maid- 
manicure, shower for women. No extra tre. "Through 
standard Pullmans daily from Minneapolis 4:20 p. m., 

Paul 5:00 p. m., Des Moines 12:16 a. m., arrive Los Angeles 
2:45 p. m., third day. The mild-weather, low-altitude route, 


Another Fast Thru Train 


Through tourist sleepers Minneapolis, St. Paul and Des 
Moines to Los Angeles, via Kansas City and the Golden 
State Express. Quickest time—Only three nights en route, 


Meals—“The Best on Wheels"—at most reason- 


| 
4 


For full information and reservations, ash 
L. M. Allen. V. P. & P. T. M. 
Rock Island Lines, 798 LaSalle St, Station 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Safety First 
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Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. - If 
Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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without aid, are equipped to meet. 


Kow-Kare Takes the Slump; 
Out of Winter Milkings , 


This wonderful all-medicine tonic offsets the sudden change 
from green foods to dry, course winter diet. It builds into 
‘your cows the power to convert their food into rich yields 
of milk—does away with the “boarder cow.” 


Kow-Kare is all medicine. Used sparingly at very slight 
outlay it brings back your small investment in cow health 
quickly— and many times over. As little as a tablespoonful 
twice a day, one week each month, will pay big dividends 
in added milk and healthier cows. Don’t fail to give Kow- 
) Kare a careful test; you'll never get along without it again. 


SE SSH, PE EO EGRET IEE TEL BN HN. 
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Your Private Veterinary 


’ For the ills common to cows—Barrenness, Retained After- 

birth, Abortion, Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc., your can 
' of Kow-Kare is always the ready remedy. Its re-building, 
 Gntvigorating action on the genital anddigestive organs assure 
- a quick return to health and productiveness. Thousands of 
_ dairymen would not think of getting out of Kow-Kare. 


hag have the least difficulty in getting Kow-Kare from 
general store, feed dealer or druggist, order direct from 
us—by mail, postpaid; $1.25 and 65c sixes.} 


Valuable FREE Book 


eS “Nearly a million dairymen each year use our reliable treatise 

| * on cow diseases—“‘The Home Cow Doctor.” We will gladly 
“mal you a copy on request. It contains much general infor- 

—— on the care of cows. = 
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KOW - KARE 


wakes up sluggish milkers 


BAG BALM 
keeps little hurts from getting big 


“It's great to see the, 
Milk Pails Fill Up’ 


mA] HAT a real pleasure to board astable full of cows that 
month in and month out fill the pails as you know 
they should ! Good cows and good feed, alone, often fall short 
of what you expect simply because winter feeding conditions 
impose a heavier burden than the milk-making organs, 


Grateful letters like 
these come by the 
hundreds 


From 
Grover Schellinger, 
Glenwood City, Wis. 


“It is difficult to express 
in words the good results 
I have obtained by the use 
of Kow-Kare. I find that 
by giving cows Kow-Kare, 
before calving time, brings 
fine results. I also give my 
cattle Kow-Kare when off 
feed and it is no time at 
all before they are again 
filling the paile with an ex. 
tra amount of milk. 


From J. O. Elnie 
Horseheads, N. Y. 


“We have used your Kow. 
Kare with good results. 
Have used three large sized 
cans and ere on the fourth 
can. It keeps the cows in 
good condition, therefore, 
good flow of milk is the 
result.” ’ 


From A. C. Haye 
Unionport, Ohio 


“T have been using your 
Kow - Kare for five years. 
Wouldn't do without it. It 
not only increases the milk 
but I get a better test in 
butter fat,”’ 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 





ENDS CAKED BAG 
iy 2 DAYS- 


BAG, and Sore Teats 
Yield readily to treatment with 
Non-Cak. 


Aborno Salve. Re- =f ever made. 


Send 75 cents for 9 ounce box, 
© Ptepeli to you— money back ff not satisfied with results. 
_ * Valuable Veterinary Bocktet Free--Write for it. 

) ABORNO LABORATORY, 67 Jeff St., Lancaster, Wis, 





‘alls trees, saws limbs. Make big he ae U 
ine for other work, Saws faste 
rom Factory or nearest of 10 Braneb Houses. Cash—Easy 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Tri: 
OTTAWA MANUFAC 
2161-W Wood 
L_avtcom 2161 w Magee 


Puls the OTTAWA 
Working For You 


One man saws 15 cords a a day—casy. 
than 10 men. Shipped 
jal aes and big FREE book. 
NG COMPANY 
" Ottawa, Kan. 
» Pitteburgh, Pa... 
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gp ed Collies and Shepherd pups. 
Natural Heelers. 


Picture 10c. 


Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 





THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this hor ate 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Succulence Helps the Dairy 
Ration 


One of the facts that is undisputed 
about the feeding of dairy cows is 
that succulence is necessary in order 
to get maximum production. In addi- 
tion to securing maximum production 
the use of succulence in a dairy ration 
usually helps to make a more econom- 
ical ration, 

The chief source of succulence in 
this section of the country, in addi- 
tion to pasture, is corn silage. Man- 
gels and other root crops can be used 
satisfactorily, but the higher labor cost 
as compared to corn silage has us- 
ually encouraged most dairymen to de- 
pend on corn silage. This will prob- 
ably always be the case in this section 
of the country where corn is one of the 
principal crops, 

Roughage forms one of the cheapest 
portions of the dairy cow’s ration. 
This is on account of the fact that it is 
usually raised on the farm where it is 
utilized. In other words, the dairy 
cow furnishes a market for products 
that would otherwise have little mar- 
ket value. Where the roughages for 
the dairy cows must be purchased 
they are often the most expensive part 





al record as a senior four-year-old. An- 
esthesia Faith of Hill Stead came from. 
a dam, Anesthesia of Hill Stead, with 
a yearly record of 703 pounds of but- 
terfat. Woodford’s Teddy R., sire of 
the new world’s champion, &as made a 
phenomenal record as a sire of. high 
producers. Eleven of his daughters 
that have been tested have averaged 
approximately 678 pounds of butterfat 
in yearly records at immature ages, 
Six more daughters, yet untested, re 
main in the herd. 

Unfortunately for the Guernsey 
breed, Woodford’s Teddy R. was used 
in only a limited way. For ten years 
he stood at the head of the small herd 
maintained by Mrs. Riddle. In Septem- 
ber of this year he died, leaving but 
sixteen living daughters in the herd, 
instead of the hundreds which he 
might have left, had he been used ina 
larger herd. 





Dairy Courses Offered af Ames 


The winter quarter’s work in dairy. 
ing begins January 4 and closes March 
19. The following is an outline of the 
work offered: 

Dairy practice, six forenoons per 
week; buttermaking, lecture, one hour 








1,112.5 pounds of butterfat is this cow’s record. 


of the ration on account of the freight 
cost. It is a mistake to make the 
dairy cow furnish a market for some 
types of roughage such as corn stalks 
and timothy hay. On the other hand, 
if the corn stalks are utilized in the 
form of silage, and legumes furnish 
the other roughages, then the cost of 
the remainder of the dairy cow’s ra- 
tion will not be prohibitive. 

Usually the dairymenrn can well af- 
ford to make arrangements fcr silage 
to supplement late summer and early 
fall pastures. If the herd is not large 
enough to justify a small summer silo, 
the situation can be handled by leav- 
fifteen or twenty feet of silage 
If the season pro- 
vides a good supply of pasture thru- 
out the year this silage can be left in 
the silo for the next year with but 
little waste. 


A New Champion Guernsey 


Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead is the 
new world’s champion Guernsey pro- 
ducer for all ages, having just com- 
pleted a yearly record in Class B of 
19,741.7 pounds of milk and 1,112.5 
pounds of butterfat. This butterfat 
| production tops by nine pounds the for- 
mer world’s record of 1,103 pounds, 
made several years ago by the cow 
Countess Prue. 

The new title holder is owned by 
Mrs. J. Wallace Riddle, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and started her sensation- 





per week; cheesmaking, lecture, one 
hour per week; milk testing, lecture, 
one hour per week; creamery manage- 
ment, lecture, two hours per week; 
judging dairy products, demonstra- 
tions, One hour per week; market 
milk, lecture, one hour per week; 
dairy bacteriology, lecture and demon- 
stration, two hours per week; dairy 
cattle, feeding and management, two 
hours per week; farm crops produc- 
tion, two hours per week. 

Students with or without creamery 
experience may enter for work in this 
course, A student desiring to enter 
must be at least seventeen years of 
age and must have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the eighth grade of the public 
school. For further information ad- 
dress the Dairy Department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. 





Standardizing Cream 

One of our subscribers writes: 

“IT have a chance to sell coffee 
cream. Is there any rule or table 
that I can use in diluting heavy cream 
to a thinner cream? How much should 
I dilute eight pounds of 30 per cent 
cream with milk testing 4 per cent in 
order to get a 20 per cent cream? How 
much should I dilute eight pounds of 
35 per cent cream to get 20 per cent 
cream?” 

There is a very simple method which 
can be used for standardizing milk or 
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cream. Draw a rectangle. In the cen- 
ter of the rectangle place a figure rep- 
resenting the per cent of butterfat 
desired in the finished product. In 
the above questions this would be 20. 
At the upper left hand corner of the 
rectangle place the per cent which the 
milk tests (4). At the lower left hand 
corner place the per cent of the cream 
(30). Subtract the figure representing 
milk from the figure in the center of 
the rectangle representing the finished 
product and place it on the opposite 
corner. Subtract the center figure 
from the cream and place it on the 
other corner. Then by reading straight 
across you have the proportion of milk 
and cream which is needed to give a 
finished product of the test desired. 
In other words, you would need ten 
pounds of 4 per cent milk and sixteen 
pounds of 30 per cent cream to give a 
finished product which would test 20 
per cent. 

Using the proportions above, the an- 
swer to the first problem of our sub- 
scriber would be five pounds of milk 
to eight pounds of cream. It would 
take seven and one-half pounds of 4 
per cent milk to dilute eight pounds 
of the 35 per cent cream to make a 20 
per cent product. 





A Comparison of Creamery 
Returns 
A comparison of the average prices 
paid to the patrons of 
creameries during 1924 and 1925, as re- 


ported to C. Bechtelheimer, secretary 
of the Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and 
Managers’ Association, brings out 
some interesting facts. The reported 
prices per pound of butterfat are as 
follows: 


co-operative 


1924 1925 
FGMMBLGY cose scciicccssscsvceesc OOO 42.45 
February .....................04.24 45.93 
[7 | er nr 47.91 49.97 
NUE ui wcssdccvvvescvevaaceceves 40.86 47.61 
WRI anise esha rcceceicassiences 42.14 46.62 
BRUNO cciveckcexccaieatecneciecaces 44.24 46.35 
RUM NONR eos sila di cceSrassttewencass 41.74 47.21 
PG a vodeendeaedccetesccins 40.84 48.75 
SOMCOMDEM ssicscccecseasics 41.22 53.85 
NOON 0028 Naha eccceced 41.97 *54 to 55 


*Estimated. 


It will be no‘ed that the prices dur- 
ing the early part of 1924 were much 
stronger than in 1925. The 1924 sea- 
son was extremely favorable to heavy 
butter production with the result, that 
the usual fall increase in price# did 
not occur. The higher price of feed 
and the lower price of butter discour- 
aged heavy feeding in the winter, with 
the result that the heavy supply of 
storage butter was worked off and the 
prices improved in 1925 about the time 
that a normal decrease usually occurs. 

The prices during the past summer 
have been very satisfactory to the 
dairy producers. However, the season 
did not produce extremely heavy sup- 
plies of butter so that the prices have 
been maintained. It is extremely prob- 
able that the lower feed prices and the 
relatively high price of butterfat will 
encourage heavier production during 
the winter months. So long as the 
present relationship exists between 
feed and butter prices this is a sound 
policy. 





Consumption of Dairy Products 
Increases 


In a report before the National 
Dairy Council at their recent meeting 
in Chicago, Dr. C. W. Larson, of 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, presented figures on the _ in- 
creased use of dairy products which 
are encouraging to the dairymen of the 
country. 

In 1920 the per capita consumption 
of milk was 43 gallons per year. In 
1924 consumption had increased to 55 
gallons or an increase of 27 per cent. 
Butter showed an increase in per cap 
ita consumption of 17 per cent. In 
1920 the consumption was 14.7 pounds, 
while in 1924 it was 17.25 pounds. 
Cheese consumption while lighter than 





| 4 per cent 
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UST like hundreds of thousands of other cream separator 

users, this man thought his old machine was skimming 
clean. Yet when he tried a new De Laval he found it saved 
Of course it stayed on his place. 


him $96.00 a year. 


A similar condition may exist with you. 
Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new De 


find out. 
Laval and try this simple test: 


After separating with your old separator, wash its 
bowl and tinware in the skim-milk. 
milk at normal room temperature and run it through 
Have the cream thus recovered 
weighed and tested. Then you can tell exactly if your 
old machine is wasting cream, and what a new De Laval 


anew De Laval. 


will save. 


The new De Laval is the best separator ever made. It 
has the wonderful “floating bowl’? and other improvements. 


Fe) 
Ns 


$96 





It’s easy to 


Hold the skim- 


It is guaranteed to skim cleaner. It is easier to run and handle, 


and lasts longer. 
led the world. 





SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


For 48 years De Laval Cream Separators have 


TRADE in your old Separator 
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The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 











other dairy products, showed a 20 per 
cent increase. In 1920 the per capita 
consumption was 3.5 pounds, while in 
1924 it was 4.2 pounds. 
cream showed the smallest in- 
crease. This is probably on account 
of 1924 being a cool year. In 1920 the 
average consumption was 2.46 gallons, 
while in 1924 it was 2.56 gallons, or a 
increase. The figures for 
1925 will prebably show that ice 
cream has benefited from an increase 
similar to that of other dairy products. 
In analyzing the situation Dr. Lar- 
son claimed that we do not need more 
cows to meet this increasing demand 
for dairy products but that we need 
cows which give a higher average pro- 
duction. In other words, that the big- 
gest opportunity for profit to the pro- 
ducer of dairy products lies in the im- 
provement of the dairy cattle. If the 
average production of* dairy cattle is 
not improved, then there will be a 
need for a good many hundred of 


Ice 








thousands of additional dairy cattle to 
supply the needs of the consumers. 


Butter Production on the 
Increase 


Higher prices’ for butterfat and 
lower prices for feed is encouraging 
heavier production this year than last, 
according to the recent report of Clyde 
Bechtelheimer, secretary of the lowa 
Creamery Secretaries’ and Managers’ 
Association. The report of the Ameri- 
can Association shows a production of 
20.2 per cent over a corresponding 
period last year. Most of the other as- 
sociations show an increase but not 
this large. 

So long as the present prices are 
maintained the dairy cow is supplying 
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my NEW 


Hand-Electric-Belt 
‘6% t0°1439 pown 


Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


Payments } 







Send coupon 
below for 
name of your 


DE LAVAL 
Agent and + we 
FREE catalog - be 
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“I thought my old 
separator was all 


ight but 
De Laval 


Ty saving me over 





Color Your Butter 





| “Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 


Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food 








a profitable outlet for corn and oats. 
The only cloud on the horizon is the 
fact that present prices are encourag- 
ing the consumption of butter substi- 
tutes, 


laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermil«, 
Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 


cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 


Please refer to this paper when writing, 
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to Get More Eggs 


d rkable Experience of L. F. Vol- 
berding, Whose Hens, Once Sickly 
} Idlers, Laid 1,949 Eggs in 54 Days 


' Poultry raisers, whose hens do not 
‘tay, will read the following letter with 
test_interest: Y 
Gentiemen: I see reports of many 
mg hens that do not lay, so I want 
| to tell my experience. I had 230 pullets 
)) that looked sickly and were not laying. 
i. er trying different remedies, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 24, 
) Waterloo, Iowa, for two $1.00 packages 
of Walko Tonix. I began using the 
) medicine Christmas day—by January 
* they began laying—during Janu- 
| ary I gathered 601 eggs—and in Feb- 
Tuary, up to the 23rd, I gathered 1,348 
eges—or 1,949 eggs in 54 days. I give 
©) all the credit to Walko Tonix. It made 
the sick pullets healthy; made my en- 
) tire flock look fine; and set them to 
> work on the egg basket.—-L. F. Volber- 
ding, Sibiey, Iowa. 


a Why Hens Don’t Lay 
) When hens stop laying, become 
listless, rough of feather, pale of comb, 


) ete.—you know they are “run down” 
and need a tonic. Readers are warned 
} to take the “stitch in fime.” Don’t wait 
' until your hens develop liver trouble and 
| indigestion, with consequent leg weak- 
) mess, lameness, rheumatism, bowel trou- 
) ble, etc. Give Walko Tonix in all feed. It 
will promote digestion; tone up liver and 
other functions; build rich, red blood; re- 
Store vim, vigar and vitality; make smooth 
y feathers and healthy red combs. 
ou'll get dozens of eggs where you got 
only a few before—and a bigger percent- 
ee of fertile eggs. All without injury to 
¢ sensitive organs of your birds, These 
Jetters prove it: 


5 Dozen Eggs Daily Now 
Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo., 


writes: “I read many complaints about | 


hens not laying. With the present low 
I “prices of feed and splendid prices for 
AL , one can’t afford to keep hens 
"that are not working. For a time my hens 
"were not doing well; feathers were rough; 
! omnes pale and only a few laying. I tried 
Wifferent remedies and finally sent to the 
"Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, 
: for two 0c packages of Walko 
I could see a change right away. 
eir feathers became smooth and glossy, 
wombs red, and they began laying fine. I 
)) had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
i now get five dozen. My pullets hatched 
ny March are laying fine.” 


You Run No Risk 
We will ‘send Walko Tonix entirely 
») at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
‘€an see for yourself what a wonder- 
ere tonic it is, for keeping hens 
pink of condition, free from dis- 
") @ase, and working overtime 


2) 


So you can 

ve—as thousands have proved—that it 

) will eliminate losses afd double, treble, 

‘ven quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 

package of Walko Tonix—give in all 

bd and watch results. You'll find the 

pst less than one cent a day for 380 

ns, and you'll get dozens of eggs where 

u got only a few before. It's a positive 

' . The Leavitt & Johnson National 

Pip mk, the oldest and strongest bank in 

"Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of this guar- 

‘ tee. You run norisk. If you don't find 

ee fk the greatest egg producer and general 

: ic you ever used, your money will be 

broptly refunded. Address Walker Rem- 
‘o., Dept. 24, Waterloo, Iowa. 


oe How to Prevent Roup 
Dear Sir: We raise several hundred 
hickens every year and have lost a 
many dollars’ worth from Roup. 
used many remedies, none of them 
sessful, so took to using the hatchet, 
found that treatment costly. Then I 
50c to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
for roup, and out of 96 hens that had 
Roup bad, I saved all but three. I 
n't speak too strongly of the treatment, 
) for it certainly does the work, and just 
') ) ean’t be beat. If more people knew about 
“Ht, they would not lose so many of their 
hen with Roup.—Mrs. Nellie Heron, 
Bagleville, Mo. 


_ Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait till Roup gets half or two- 
thirds of your flock. Don't let it get start- 
“ec Write today. Let us prove to you 
hat Walko tablets will prevent Roup. 
ad for a box on our guarantee. Money 

ek if not satisfied. 

iker Remedy Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, la. 
snd me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
"economical large size) package of 
ko Tonix and the [] 50c regular size 
/{ ] $1 economical large size) package 
‘alko Tablets for Roup to try at your 
Send them on your positive guaran- 
oer enntly refund my money if not 


DOd 


A 


in every way. I am enclosing 


P. O. money order, check or 


bes 
cy acceptable.) 
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{X} in square indicating siz 
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The Poultry | 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


A Valuable By-Product 


The soil of the middle-west is get- 
ting hungry. Our corn, wheat, oats 
and sorghum have eaten heartily. It’s 
lucky that we have under the roosts of 
the chicken house each morning al- 
most enough plant food or fertilizer 
to restore to the soil what the chick- 
ens take from it. We need only to 
feed the soil that the soil may feed the 
chickens, and the chickens pay our 
grocery bill. al 

The cattle man says: “Market your 
feed on the hoof,” which is one way of 
saying: “Let your stock, or chickens, 
change the form of your feed which is 
raw material, into a finished product, 
usable as food for human beings, and 
leave the plant food where it belongs 
—on the farm.” 

Feed is valuable both as feed, and 
for its worth as fertility. 

In planning a ration for the poultry 
it is well to consider what the waste 
offers as soil food, since our soils must 
be aided to produce the largest growth 
of plant life for animal food. The soil, 
the plant and the animal each gives to 
or receives from the others the things 
vital to its existence, 

“Plants take the unorganized chem- 
ical elements and make them into liv- 
ing tissue which is the plant. The 
plant is the food of the animal. The 
animal returns the disorganized plant 
back to the soil which makes food for 
the soil to yield to the plants.” 

The whole of the goil is not plant 
food; it provides an environment for 
plant food. Likewise the whole 
amount of poultry droppings is not 
soil food, and what is soil food is eas- 
ily lost by fermentation, decomposi- 
tion and leaching. The smell of am- 
monia from poultry droppings means 
that the droppings are being impover- 
ished for fertilizing purposes by the 
escape of ammonia. This is why gyp- 
sum or land plaster, acid phosphate 
and kainite are used to prevent waste, 
Each of them has the power of form- 
ing new compounds with the ammonia 
as fast as it is set free from its first 
combination. Some people use wood 
ashes as a preservative of poultry 
manure, This is a mistake. Wood 
ashes does not combine with the am- 
monia; instead, the lime in the wood 
ashes forces out the ammonia. 

We didn’t think so much 
serving fertility when our soil was 
new and rich, but now that grain 
farming without rotation of crops has 
in many places carried off our fertility 
by the wagon and truck load, we are 
counting on the chickens doing their 
part to help restore it. It’s the hens 
on the farm, like the women’s mission- 
ary society in the churches that pay 
the bills. Egg money, fries and roasts 
have paid the grocery bills with some 
left over, and we must not overlook 
our hungry soil by failure to give to it 
the soil food in the chicken house. 
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The Winter Water Supply 


Chickens must have all the water 
they will drink in winter if the egg 
yield is kept up. At night the water 
vessels should be emptied out and 
cleaned. A’ surprising amount of dirt 
and chaff finds its way into the water. 
Frequent scalding and cleaning of the 
water vessels is as important in win- 
ter as in summer. Decay and stench 
will not come as quickly, but the 
germs of disease are more prevalent 
during the winter. 

Permanganate of potash is a reliable 
police against germs in the water, but 
it should not be used in metal pans. 
Neither should it be used when the 
chickens are getting milk to drink. 

Water heaters are so inexpensive it 
is not good economy to let the water 
freeze, 


New Year. 
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A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


To PILOT BRAND FRIENDS 


We take this means of conveying to our more than 
One Million friends our hearty good wishes for the 


May its contributions to you not only be bountiful, 
but may they be accompanied by a kind of wisdom 
that will make for you the greatest happiness. 


1926 To Be The Wonder Year! 


All indications look toward a truly wonderful 
New Year. The world is again in the joyous task 
of construction —a death blow to idleness and dis- 
content, and a boon to world prosperity. 

The little hen will deliver her share of the coun- 
try’s well being for 1926, Over 80,000,000 of them 
ate Pilot Brand Oyster Shell-Flake in 1925, and 
laid many more eggs as a result, 

We have so constructed our advertising and our 
policies as to make them both helpful and profitable 
to you. Our prosperity and happiness are to be 
measured by the degree to which we succeed in this, 


We hope always to merit your confidence. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
SECURITY BUILDING + ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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$ 95 Champi $ 95 
132 Belle City 21> 
140 Ege Incubator 230 Egg 


80 Egg Incubator $11.95; Hot Water Copper 
Tank, Seif Regulated. 595 buys '80-Chick; im 
ee 140-Chick; $9. 230-Chick Hot- 

ater Brooder. Save $1.95. Order both. 

80 Size incubator and Brooder— $15.95 
140 Size incubator and Brooder— $19.96 
230 Size fnoubator and Brooder—$29.95 
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Best Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions ie 
and Full Page Art Chicken Pictures, 
patoral colors, suitable for framing, 
‘REE with several issues during year, 
Months’ Trial 1 5¢ 
US Ic stamps accepted 
Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical 
articles by foremost _pouitrymen. 
iyr.$1; 2yrs.$1.50; 3yrs. $2. 
} PoultryTribune, Dept.277 Mt. Morris, 11, 








7 write me 
f “Hatching Facts.’ 
price on big capacity incubators, Coaland Ot) Canopy 
rooders. They are all fully Guaranteed, Jim Rohan, Pres, 
Belle City Incubator Co.Box12 4 Racine,Wis, 











pEnnY’S POULTRY Beiage's® 


€° WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 

‘ Be Nation’s Great Poultry Manual 122 
cee. Pere, anne a and Pale 
Beziers Mo a 


boris CLARINDA, 10WO 











Ulitra-Violet 


“<SFLEX-O-GLASS 


ight full o 


coated with a newly discover: 
substitute for glass at }4 the cost, yet better as it let: 
ful Ultra-Violet rays of the eun thru (glass doesn’t) and ho!ds heat 





E99 Incubator $ 
140 30 Days Trial 


= - 


f 
y set up, ready to use. 
od WithBrooder.$18.96 


—1860-Egg. $16.95, with Brooder 


O-Egg Incubator, 


26 Br 
. Send for FREE Catalog or order direct. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co.,Box 140 , Racine, Wis, 


Please mention Wallaces’' Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


Weatherproof—Transparent—Unbreakable 


1/8 Cost of Glass .@fe 


Fine for Enclosing Screened Porches 


Protect against cold wintry weather. Save on your fuel 
bill. Enclose screened porches and cover storm doors with 
Flex-O-Glass during winter. It makes a bright, sunlit room 
that can be put to a thousand better uses than the snow 
trap it will be if not enclosed. Just cut Flex-O-Glass with 
shears and tack on over screen, It may be removed and 
stored away during summer. 


What This New Wonder Material Is 
Flex-O-Glass is a strong, durable cloth base sheetin 
preparation, making a 

tter. Absolutel 
tight and unbreakable. 
only warm diffused sunlight. Easi- 


ly installed. Just cut with shears 
and tack on. Used for scratchsheds, 


1 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. § Name 
140 ae 


1461 WN. Cleero Ave., CHI! 


Why not use 


waterproof,air- 
eeps out 
cold, rain, snow and storm. Admits 


New Wonder Material 


Makes hens lay all winter. Build this scratch shed for 

our hens quickly and cheaply. Give poultry the soft sun- 
Ultra-Violet rays indoors during winter months 

that they must havetoproduceeggs. (Glassstopstheserays.) 
A FLEX-O-GLASS covered scratch shed keeps hens com- 
fortable and healthy in all kinds of weather. Sunlight is the 
only heat and health producer nature offers. s 
it? Let your hens scratch and feed in comfort and they will 
lay the eggs. This new scratch shed will pay for itself in a 
short time. Makes ideal sunroom for early hatched chicks, 


enclosing porches, storm doors and windows, barn- 
zara windows, hot beds, cold frames, greenhouses, ete. 
Shipped postpaid in a roll 35% inches wide,direct from 
factory to user—thus lowest possible prices. 


Use Flex -0-Glass at Our Risk 
Order your supply today, Use it 10 days. If then you 
do not find results better than if glass were used of 
if you are not more than satisfied return the Flex-O- 
Glass to us and we will refund your money 
question. That’s fair, iga’t it? 


PRICES—Ali Postage Prepaid 

ard 35}¢ inches wide. 1 yd. 60c; 6 yds. at 40@ 

8. at 35¢; 25 yds. at 33c; 100 yds. or more at 826 
per yard. Quantity prices F.0.B. on request, 
SPECIAL OF FER—for $5.00 we will send you 15 yds. 
of Flex-O-Giass 3644 inches wide postpaid(1365 eq. ft.) 
Covers scratch shed 9 x 15 ft., (enough for 100 hens). 
Order today, you take no risk. Satisfaction guaran 
or your mgney refunded. Add 8c per yard outside U.S. 
Free book with every order, contains information 08 
poultry diseases and remedies. Don’t lose our addres 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ' 
SS Se SB eB BeBe Bee Bee eee eee eS 
8 Flex-O-Giass Mfg. Co., Dept. 140 
e 1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Find enclosed $ for which send me 
§ yards of Flex-O-Giass 35% in. wide, by prepaid 
t parest post. It is understood that if I am not satis- 
i fied after using it for 10 days I may return it and 
g you will refund my money. 
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Rock and Reds 


One of our subscribers asks for the 
markings of White Rocks and Rhode 
Island Reds, 

The size and shape of all the differ- 
ent Plymouth Rocks are supposed to 
be identical. In general the breed may 
be described as a good sized, rather 
long-bodied chicken with fairly promi- 
nent breast and good depth of body. 
They have single comb, yellow legs, 
skin and bill, and lay a brown egg. 
Standard weights are cocks, 9% 
pounds; cockerels, 8 pounds; hens, 7% 
pounds; pullets, 6 pounds. 

The White Rock tends to run a little 
larger in size, and the type is perhaps 
a little more uniform and a little bet- 
ter than that of the Barred Plymouth 
Rock. The color should be pure white 
thruout, free from any black ticking 
and from any brassiness or cream- 
iness. 

The Rhode Island Red is a little 
lighter in weight than the Rock, the 
standard weights being: Cock, 8% 
pounds; cockerel, 7144 pounds; hen, 6% 
pounds; pullet, 5 pounds. They have a 
rather long and rectangular body, yel- 
low legs and skin. Standard birds of 
this breed are bred with both rose and 
single comb. 

The color of the bird’s feathers 
should be a rich, dark red and spread 
as evenly over the entire surface of 
the fowl as possible. There is a ten- 
dency for the hackle and the lower 
part of the saddle of the male to be 
lighter in color than the back and 
shoulders. The main tail feathers of 
both the cocks and hens are black 
and the wings also show some black. 

In the hacking of the female there is 
also a slight ticking of black. The 
under color of all parts of the bird 
should be red and free from any dark 
or slaty appearance. 





Successful 


A new plan of co-operative egg mar- 
keting was tried out in Page county, 
Iowa, recently. Eggs from several 
townships were brought to Clarinda 
and graded under the direction of W. 
H. Lapp, head of the extension poul- 
try department at Ames. 

Fourteen cases of firsts and one of 
seconds were shipped to storage in 
Chicago. The local prices of 28 and 
24 cents were paid in cash. One-half 
of the net profit when the eggs were 
sold out of storage will go to the con- 
signors. After July 1, however, eggs 
are being sold without going into stor- 
age, and rebates are being made to 
patrons sooner than the storage re- 
bates. 

The demonstration showed some ef- 
fect on the local egg market, an ad- 
vance of 3 cents a dozen being record- 
ed on the day the eggs were graded. 
A drop of 2 cents was noted a day or 
two followjng.—Iowa Farm Bureau 
Messenger, 





Little Things of Moment 


One of our subscribers sold some of 
her best hens on the market because 
when she culled them the bones were 
close together. The partially’ closed 
bones mean that the hen is not laying 
at that time. Only when the bones 
seem to hook under are the hens not 
likely to lay again. It is profitable to 
keep good breeding birds if they don’t 
begin to lay till late. One egg from 
a good breeder may produce a chick 
that will pay well for the year’s keep 
of its mother. 





Another subscriber let his flock run 
on range until October. Now he has 
brought them in and filled up the dry 
mash hoppers with equal parts of 
ground oats and wheat. He writes on 
November 15 that his hens are moult- 
ing. A feast following a famine al- 
ways brings on a moult if the fowls 
have not moulted. We advised our 
subscriber to make some changes in 
his ration, and manner of making the 
change from range to winter quarters 
another year. 





Turpentine is one of the best pre- 
ventives of worms. An easy way to 
give it is to mix one tablespoon of tur- 
pentine to every twenty-five fowls 
with charcoal, trying to coat the char- 
coal evenly. Then mix the charcoal 
thru a day’s mash. Repeat this three 
times on three successive days, and 
follow with a dose of Epsom salts in 
the proportion of one-fifth pound to 
every twenty-five fowls. Clean up the 
droppings and put out of the reach of 
the chickens or they may become rein- 
fected. It’s a good practice to give 
turpentine on suspicion occasionally. 





Ration to Prevent Coccidiosis 


From California comes this suggest- 
ed ration which it is claimed by many 
poultry users there will prevent coc- 
cidiosis. In experiments conducted at 
the University Farm and in use by 
poultry raisers who are co-operating 
under the extension service of the ag- 
ricultural college it seems that it is 
giving much satisfaction, altho it is 
not claimed as a cure yet. 

A formula which consists of skim- 


milk powder, 40 pounds; bran, 20 
pounds; corn meal, 20 pounds; and 
ground: barley 20 pounds, is fed the 
chicks. 


It is reported that good results are 
being obtained from its uses and a 
successful campaign is planned to ul- 
timately prevent the disease with this 
mash. 





Worms In Chickens 


“What can we do for worms in chick- 
ens?” 

The Oklahoma experiment station 
recommends the following: Add four 
tablespoons lye to two gallons of grain 
(whole corn and oats), cover with wa- 
ter and boil two hours. Feed all the 
chickens will take at one feed. Fol- 
low this in twelve hours with Epsom 
salts given in the drinking water, us- 
ing one pound to each 100 birds. 





Partnership In Poultry 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Fifty-fifty crop and livestock leases 
have increased in number very rapidly 
during the past ten years. To be suc- 
cessful and fair, such leases must be 
100 per cent fifty-fifty leases. To per- 
mit a tenant to take all of an impor- 
tant product of a farm is to invite the 
tenant to especial effort to produce 
that product and to neglect the prod- 
ucts in which he receives only a one- 
half share. 

An active, energetic woman may 
produce on a corn belt farm from $500 
to $1,500 worth of poultry and eggs a 
year. It requires about seventy 
pounds of grain to feed a hen a year. 
On fifty-fifty farms, one-half of such 
seventy pounds of feed usually be- 
longs to the tenant and one-half to the 
landlord. 

The landlord usually on such farms 
erects a permanent poultry house at a 
cost of from $300 to $600. Interest, 
taxes and from 7 to 10 per cent depre- 
ciation usually fall to the landlord. 
He also usually provides a water sys- 
tem for the farm. 

The tenant, his hired help, family 
and visitors usually eat all the eggs 
and poultry they want without ac- 
counting for the same. Any city dwell- 
er knows that poultry and eggs cost a 
good deal. If, therefore, as is cus- 
tomary in some places, the landlord 
receives one-half of the money arising 
from sales of poultry and eggs, it 
would seem that a fair and equitable 
division of the poultry products is 
made, the landlord receiving some 
compensation for land, buildings, wa- 
ter and feed furnished—the tenant re- 
ceiving a liberal supply of poultry and 
eggs for family use plus one-half all 
poultry products sold. 

THOMAS J. KERL. 





Remarks: This seems to be a land- 
lord’s view of the division of receipts. 
We would like to have further com- 
ments from other readers.—Editor. 
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(1) Proper Housing ig half of chick raising. Kozy 
Brooder House will raise every chick. Solidly 
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*» Millbank Brings Back Its Bacon 


(Continued from page 8) 


about the visit I had had with Mike. I 
also spoke about the ether and Jim sure 
kidded me. 

“Every time anyone says ether now 
you are going nutty, I ’spose. Have to see 
that you don’t frequent hospitals or drug 
stores.” And Jim got a big laugh. 

“Just talked to Fred Frost,” he said, 
“and he’s been to town and there’s sure 
excitement, The sheriff is running wild 
over the jail breaking. Had a couple of 
state agents out here from Des Moines. 
From all descriptions looks like Thomas 
had a couple of real bad crooks here and 
didn’t know it. Maybe they was the ones 
that was stealing our stock. You know, 
Bill, I been a-thinking about that ear tag 
you found, and wish we could decide the 
question. What @o you think about turn- 
ign it in to the sheriff and L_ptelling him 
about it?’ 

I wasn’t so sure that it was worth while 
to turn over my best clue to the sheriff. 

“If we had a track of the jail-birds, 
maybe Thomas would pay some atten- 
tion,” says I. “If Frost heard right and 
they are a couple of old-timers, maybe 
there’s a reward on them, and so the 
sheriff is going to look harder for them 
than for hog thieves.” 

“Well, if they stole my hogs and he 
can prove jt, there’s a hundred up for 
that,’’ was Jim's retort, 

“Maybe so,” I says. ‘‘Yours truly is go- 
ing to collect that cash.”’ 

“Well, if you do, it’s going to need 
more than a tin can that had ether in it,”’ 
says Jim. 

“IT know it; mayble I'll 
Albert’s renewed car.” 

That got a laugh out of Jim, and then 
we went out to do the chores. 


borrow Mike 


EXT morning the mail came about 

nine-thirty, and sure enough the 
News had plenty on the sheriff. A com- 
plete story telling of the get-away was 
there and all about the record the two 
were supposed to have. Then the News 
went on to retell how a crime wave had 
swept over our county since the present 
sheriff had been in office. It listed the 
two stealings Jim Barton had suffered. 
It told about the attempt to steal Mrs. 
Shaster’s chickens, and how they tried 
to shoot her, and how Dan Carney and 
others had lost stock and chickens. 

Then the story told how Henderson 
county had experienced a similar diffi- 
culty, and how the efficient sheriff had 
cleaned up the crooks single handed, It 
sure was hot stuff, and I'll bet Thomas 
was mad when he read it. 

Jim laughed when he looked it over, 

“Only missed one thing; didn’t tell 
about Hansen's auto being stolen. Maybe 
he didn’t care to mention the fact that 
Mike Albert had inherited it for fear he 
would get in bad with the Women’s Club.” 

No arrests were made, either. The 
sheriff made a lot of fuss and actually 
started suit against the News for the 
slander in the paper, and that gave every 
one a chance to talk all the more. Jim 
was shipping again that week, and when 
the boys got together it was great to hear 
them tell all about what they would have 
done if they had been the turnkey and 
had been attacked. 

They were so busy talking that day 
that something else happened. As usual, 
following my tag system, all hogs deliv- 
ered were supposed to be inspected. 

Jim and me had driven a dozen sows 
down to the scale yard to make our part 
of the load. These were a few that had 
been in a different pen, and which were 
a trifle rough, so that we didn’t plan to 
ship them at that time. But when the 
others were stolen, Jim says we might as 
well finish the sows off and ship them 
before they went away in the night. 

Jim would weigh the hogs as they came 
in, and generally there were some of the 
boys on hand to act as inspectors. We 
would look at the hogs, check up on the 
ear tags, and then drive them on to the 
pens, waiting for the loading, 

Fred Frost brought over ten, 
contributed from three to ten, so that a 
load was made out in this manner. The 
day was a trifle warm, and so between 
times when no one was unloading, I went 
over to the yards and pumped a trough 
of water and threw a bit about the yards 
to give the hogs a chance to cool off. It 
was while I was doing this that I had 
the shock of my young life. Two of the 
hogs at the trough had holes in their 
ears, but the tags were missing. They 
might have had tags, but somehow they 
had been lost. It sure looked suspicious, 
and I was all excited. 

I went up to Jim while the rest were 
talking and called him off to the side and 
mentioned the fact that two hogs were 
peculiar. He went over to look at them. 

“Which ones, Bill?’’ 

“Those two over in the corner,” I said. 

“Why, those are mine; we brought 
them down.” 

“No, they’re barrows,”’ I says; 
had sows.” 

“No tags. I swan, Bill! Them’s some 
of the stolen hogs. Now where in time 
did they come from?” 

Well, you bet we were excited. 


and others 


‘“‘we only 


Jim 





says, ‘Keep it quiet, and I'll check up 
on who brought hogs, and maybe we can 
trace them back. 


EFORE the gang was all gone, Jim 

called Fred Frost off to one side and 
asked him to stop at the house. Gosh, 
you should have heard them fellows talk- 
ing over every one who had brought hogs. 
First, they decided their own hogs were 
marked, Then there was Dan Carney; 
his were marked, Then Mike Albert, 
Frost said he personally examined his 
hogs and remembered the tags. Then 
they debated over Peter Swain. No; they 
finally decided it couldn’t be his, as they 
were a different color, and anyway Jim 
finally remembered seeing a shiny metal 
on them. ‘ 

Well, they started all over again and 
finally decided that it was vither Carney 
or Albert who had brought them. Just 
about that time, I piped up that it was 
darned funny Mike brought any hogs at 
all, for I says I never saw any at his 
place last time. 

That set them off. If Mike Albert had 
come along then and they had met the 
sheriff, Jim would have had him arrested, 
It sure was lucky, too, he didn’t, or we 
might have missed some real excitement, 

That night a few of the members of the 
protective association met at Jim’s, and 
they went over everything, and there was 
some excitement. Some of the boys were 
for going right after the sheriff and hav- 
ing Mike arrested at once, but Jim held 
out, because he knew Mike was all right. 
They finally ended up by agreeing to 
keep a watch from then on, and Jim says 
he would look up Mike personally and see 
what he could find out. So the meeting 
came to a close, and when the gang left 
they all says they were going to have 
action soon or know why. 

But they didn’t get a chance. Maybe 
luck was against them and maybe it was 
with them, I don’t know just how you 
would rate it. 

Jim went to town the next morning in 
his new car, and was going to see the 
sheriff and find out how things were 
coming there, and left me home to run 
the churn. Being anxious to know all the 
details, I sure had a hard time waiting, 
and when supper time came and Jim 
hadn’t returned, I felt that he sure had 
solved the case and I wasn't in on it. So 
I put the cows in and did the milking and 
got all the chores done and was waiting 
for Jim so we could have supper. Jim 
didn’t come, so’ Mrs. Jim finally declared 
it was no use waiting longer, and so 
we ate, 


TT WAS nearly nine o’clock when the 
phone rang. Mrs. Jim answers and it 
was Jim. He was about half way home 
and his car was stuck. Couldn’t make 
the blame thing run, he said, and tinkered 
with it, but no use. Said I better get the 
team and come up after him, as he 
guessed we'd have to pull it home. Well, 
I sure had a good laugh, Jim thought he 
was a first rate mechanic, but only a 
week before I had to go out and pull him 
home, and when we began to look the car 
over we found out it was all right but he 
had jimmed the throttle and the carbu- 
retor was flooded. So TI told the missus 
that it ought to be easily fixed, but I 
took the team along for safety. I hitched 
them to the light rig and away I went. 

Got to where Jim ought to be and be- 
gan wondering where he was, as he had 
phoned from Finley’s, which was ahead 
of me. Passed Ottosen’s place and 
thought T saw the car just ahead. So I 
slowed up the team and was just about 
ready to stop when I saw someone leave 
the car and run back to the barn. That 
didn’t act like Jim, and IT wondered what 
was up, so I began to drive careful like. 
Maybe you think I wasn't*surprised when 
I came alongside of the car, which seemed 
empty, and found out it was that old 
wreck that Mike had been driving. What’s 
more, I got a second jolt when I took a 
breath and smelt the fumes of ether! 

Now I was excited. Didn’t know just 
what to do, but finally decided I better 
keep going. So when [I was past the car, 
I whipped up the team and blamed near 
ran over Jim and his car, which was only 
a mile farther down the road. 

It didn’t take me more than a minute 
to tell Jim what I had seen, He was ex- 
cited, I tell you, and was for doing some- 
thing at once. He was sure Mike was up 
to some deviltry. Pete Finley was out 
there and he was sure things were wrong. 
Said the best thing to do was to go to 
the house and phone Ottosen and ask him 
if he had company and if he knew Mike 
was parked out near his barn, 

So Jim and Pete went to the house to 
telephone. Meanwhile, I began monkey- 
ing with thé@ car, and I don’t know what 
I did to it unless I charmed the auto, but 
after I adjusted the spark and throttle 
and got down and cranked real hard, the 
blamed thing started and I had her run- 
ning sweet as a sewing machine just as 
Jim and Pete came tearing back. 

Maybe they were’nt pleased! 

“Hooray,” yelled Jim. ‘Just what we 
need; how did you start it?’ And before 





I could answer, Pete sings out, ‘Bill, you 
made a discovery; someone just léft Ot- 
tosen’s and took with them some of his 
hogs!”’ 

Well, it teok me about two jerks to 
tie up the team to the fence and jump into 
Jim's car, and away we went back to- 
ward Ottosen’s. When we got there the 
old man was out with a lantern and shot- 
gun and he was so excited he could hard- 
Ivy talk. Said the phone call woke him 
up and that he had sent his boy out to 
see what he could find out and the boy 
came in to report an automobile had just 
pulled out and that three of his seven 
fat hogs were gone. 

“Which way did they go?’ Jim asks, 

“That way,’ the boy pointed. 

“Well, get in, bring that shotgun, and 
we'll see what in thunder is up.” Jim 
was already shifting the gears, and then 
he says to me, “Are 4 sure it was 
Mike’s car?” 

“Well, I didn’t see Mike, “but I eught to 
know that car,”’ I asserted. 

It took us only a few minutes to tear 
down the road and up to Mike’s place. 
Jim turned in on two wheels, and I 
thought for a bit he was going to drive 
right into the house, but he stopped with 
a jerk and we jumped out. 

There was no sign of a car about, but 
a dim light was showing in the house, 

So up there we goes, and Pete Finley 

jas right behind Jim. Pete was no 
scared calf, and he had taken the Otto- 
sen gun so he was better protected than 
the rest of us. 

Jim didn’t wait to knock, He walked 
right up, opened the door, and we walked 
into the kitchen. 

Maybe you think we didn’t blink when 
right in front of us sat Mike and two 
other*men playing cards. 

(Concluded next week) 





COPPER SULFATE FOR STOMACH 
WORMS OF SHEEP 


A. method of controlling stomach worms 
in sheep, devised by scientists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and tested on farms for the last three 
years, has given excellent results, The 
treatment consists in dosing the sheep 
once every 25 days with a one per cent 
solution of copper sulfate. 

Following good results at the depart- 
mént’s experiment farm near Vienna, Va., 
the Bureau of Animal industry arranged 
with owners of twelve farm flocks in 
Schuyler county, Missouri, to try the 
method under ordinary farm conditions. 
At the beginning of the experiment, all 
owners reported they were experiencing 
serious losses from stomach werms. While 
the experiment was in progress no change 
was made from the former usual practice 
of grazing, which consists in the use of 
permanent pasture thruout the year, ex- 
cept in the fall, when the flocks are al- 
lowed to run in fields and meadows from 
which the crops have been removed. Dur- 
ing the last year no sheep or lambs under 
treatment were seriously affected by the 
stomach worm disease, 

The second generation of sheep 
have developed under the copper 
treatment are larger than their dams, 
have grown better wool, and have sold 
without culls. Buyers of feeder lambs 
from the dosed flocks have recognized 
their outstanding condition and paid top 
prices for them. These favorable results 
were observed among more than 2,000 
sheep. 

Full directions for using the treatment, 
which is comparatively simple, may be 
obtained on application to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


which 
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MANURE ADDS THIRTEEN BUSHELS 
OF CORN PER ACRE 


The use of farm manure on six northern 
Illinois soil experiment fields operated by 
the college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, swelled the corn yields on 
these fields 13 bushels an acre per year, 
as an average of the past four years, ac- 
cording to an announcement by A. L. 
Lang, of the college agronomy depart- 
ment. On one field the increase amount- 
ed to 18.1 bushels an acre a year, while 
the smallest increase on any of the fields 
as a result of the soil treatment with ma- 
nure was 8.3 bushels an acre a year, The 
six fields are near Dixon, Springvalley, 
Kewanee, Lamoille, Mt. Morris and Jo- 
liet. The results which have been ob- 
tained on them not only indicate that ma- 
nure is the most valuable fertilizer me- 
dium for northern Illinois soils, but also 
refute the statement sometimes made that 
manure is not worth the time it takes to 
haul it out, Lang said, 

Continued use of manure on land where 
there is not an abundance of limestone 
must be guarded against, as this practice 
tends to make the soil acid and eventual- 
ly causes the failure of clovers. After 
clovers fail to grow, the productive power 
of the soil dwindles rapidly, and conse- 
quently it is advisable to supplement ma- 
nure with limestone while the land is still 
productive enough to pay for the appli- 
cations. 

This is a sound, profitable practice, as 
shown by the fact that the combined use 
of limestone and manure on the six fields 
swelled the yield of corn an average of 
17.7 bushels an acre a year during the 
past four years, as compared to an in- 
crease of 13 bushels an acre a year for 
manure alone. 
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The Monk’s Cave 


(Continued from Page 4) 


to be, and it doesn’t pay to take chances. 
Bill and I would like to go twice a day, 
but when the old folks want to stay home 
we haven’t the heart to leave them there 
alone. Cash looks so peaceful with the 
ear-muffs on, his slippers stuck up on a 
chair and his pipe going, that it seems 
sort of sacrilegious to put him into a 
white shirt and stiff hat and drag him off 
to a hard pew. He smokes so much in 
meeting that he calls our house the 
Church of the Holy Smoke, which scan- 
dalizes his sister, Mrs. Brown, within an 
inch of her life. 


UT that Sunday morning, it looked as 

tho we were in for it. There wasn’t 
a cloud in the October sky, nor enough 
wind to flutter down one of the red and 
vellow leaves that covered the big maples 
in the village street. Delicate as we had 
become, we couldn't find an honest excuse 
for staying in. It was the hour before 
church, that time when no one is seen 
outside their homes, because all the sin- 
ners have gone automobile picnicking 
and all the saints are wrestling with their 
neckties and stiff shoes. Cash was brush- 
ing his go-to-meeting pants over the back 
of a kitchen chair when the telephone 


rang. 

“Yes,” he said, answering it . . . 
“A what? . . . You don’t say so! 
oe i) ee? ce oe WO, oe. “ee ee 
right.” 

He hung up the receiver and spun 
around. “There's a burglar breaking 


into Kitty Patch’s cellar, sawing his way 
thru the bars at the back window. Prob- 
ably thinks she’s gone to meeting. She’s 
called up Mel and he wants me to help 
him surround the house and nab him 
quick and quiet.’’ He took down the old 
double-barrel, muzzle-loading shotgun, 
that he wouldn’t dare shoot if he had 
known how to load it, and started. 

That is the beauty of a party telephone 
line. Mel Tobin, the sheriff, wanted a 
few people to help him quietly, and be- 
fore we got to the corner of the street, 
everybody in town had turned out Men, 
women and children armed with every- 
thing from six-shooters to pea-shooters, 
were heading it for Kitty’s. They, like 
us, legged it around Kitty’s house and 
brought up, at a good, safe distance out 
in the cow pasture, to see the burglar. 
For there was one all right. He was down 
on his knees beside the cellar window, 
working like a beaver, and so busy that 
he had no idea he was being watched 
like a street parade. 

That beat all the daylight robberies I 
ever heard of. There we were, fifty or 
more of us, all talking at once, and there 
was the housebreaker two hundred feet 
away, working at his trade as coolly as 
tho he was alone on the moon during a 
total eclipse. He was so cock-sure of 
himself as he scrooched down there with 
his back to us, using his tools with both 
hands, that it made us a little skittish. 
If he had showed any fight or tried to 
run, we would have cooked his goose in a 
second; but as it was, no one felt like 
tackling him. 


EL stood on the edge of the crowd, 

his coat thrown back to show his 
tin star, his revolver in his hand, and a 
scowl! on his face that would have cracked 
walnuts. Gilly Cabbins sat on a stone 
and fanned himself with a wooden boot- 
jack that he had brought along for a 
weapon. He had been changing his clothes 
when the alarm sounded and,had slipped 
into anything handy, one slipper, one 
rubber boot, yellow pants, a stiff white 
shirt with half a standing collar but- 
toned in front and the other half sticking 
straight out behind his fat neck, and red 
knitted suspenders that matched the col- 
or of his face and made him look hotter 
than ever. 

“Well, General Tobin,” he squeake® in 
his rabbit’s voice, ‘‘now you’ve got your 
army together, what you goin’ to do 
with it?’ 

Mel glared at him and snapped: “— 
only tele-phoned three people. If the rest 
of you’d been mindin’ your own business, 
you wouldn’t have known = anythin’ 
about it.” 

That didn’t jar Gilly. “T don’t make 
a practice of listenin’,’’ he said, spitting 
thru the notch in the bootjack; ‘but 
when I heard that phone ring, I says to 
myself, ‘I’ve a feelin’ that somethin’ is 
up and it’s my duty to see if I can help.’ 
So I took down the receiver.” 

“Huh!” Mel glanced at the crowd. 
“There seems to be a mighty lot of duty 
on tap here all of a sudden. [If it’s got 
so an officer of the law can’t start out to 
per-form a legal and lawful act without 
the whole town taggin’ along iike a mess 
of kids to a canary’s funeral, things have 
come to a prgtty pass. How’s a man 
goin’ to ex-ecute a neat, snappy arrest 
with all the neighbors shoutin’ from the 
housetops?” 

“The burglar’s givin’ you 
it,’”” someone spoke up. 

“A very pe-culiar case,’’ Mel said, ‘‘very 
pe-culiar. I ain’t acted here-tofore be- 
cause I’ve been studyin’ the surroundin’ 
and ad-jacent countryside to see if he 
didn’t have some con-federates ready to 


time to try 





rush in from ambush and hold the crowd 
at bay at the psycho-logical moment.” 
Some of the people began acting nerv- 
ous at that, and I remembered how the 
James Boys used to pull off such stunts. 
“But what gits me,’ Gilly squeaked, 


“is what there can be in Kitty’s house 
that anybody ’d want to steal.” 
‘““Mebbe,” Cash put in, “her cousin 


brought something valuable. He had two 
big satchels. 

Mel cocked his revolver, that had not 
been loaded since he owned it, and threw 
out his chest. “There’s nothin’ to be 
gained by further de-lay,” he said. ‘I'm 
goin’ to arrest this suspicious and crim- 
inal lookin’ character at once. A few of 
you fellers might come along in case he 
tried to run, for I'd rather ketch him 
alive than shoot him.” 

He marched away, and after him went 
Cash with the empty old. shotgun, fat 
Gilly, crouched low and carrying his boot- 
jack like an Indian would a tomahawk; 
then the rest of us, who were unarmed 
but just as dangerous. It would have 
made a dog laugh to see us sneak up on 
that poor burglar who all this time was 
down on his knees hammering at the 
cellar wall, too busy to notice us. If he 
was playing a game, it was not hide-and- 
seek. 


\ JE CREPT nearer and nearer, and he 


hammered and hammered and ham- 
mered, his nose not a foot 
About ten feet from him, 
and leveled his revolver, ¢ 
the shotgun, and Gilly 
jack high above his head, 
“Hands up” Mel thundered. “Turn 
‘round slow or you’re a dead man!” 
The burglar looked over his shoulder, 
and, sure as Moses, he saw us for the 
first time. With the revolver, shotgun 
and bootjack all aimed at his head, he 
turned slowly around, a funny shaped 
hammer in one hand and a chisel in the 
other. He didn’t look like a bad egg, tho 
there was no possible doubt that he was 
one. On the other hand, he didn’t look 
exactly pious. He was of medium height 
and build, with puckery blue eyes and a 
short, curly brown beard, almost yellow, 
that matched what hair we could see 
under his soft hat. He was well dressed, 
even to a collar and tie, tho he was no 
dude, and a pipe-stem stuck out of his 
coat pocket. He lodédked at the crowd, 


from the wall. 

Mel stopped 
ash pulled up 
the boot- 











that wasn’t very friendly on the outside, 
but he didn’t flutter an eye-winker. 

“Officer,” he asked in a softish voice, 
noticing Mel's tin star, ‘“‘what is the cause 
of this mob demonstration?” 

Mel threw out his chest and came up 
on his toes. ‘This ain’t a mob,” he an- 
swered, with importance enough to sink 
a battleship, “this is a poss-see.” 

The man smiled—-just enough. “I must 
congratulate you on your local _ police 
force, but what is the reason for this 
Sunday morning mobilization?” 

Mel took a step closer and shook his 
revolver at the burglar. “You,” he 
roared; “‘you are under arrest, accordin’ 
to the laws and statutes of the state of 
Vermont, for willfully and ma-liciously 
attemptin’ to break and enter a buildin’, 
which is the legal and lawful property of 
another, with the evi-dent purpose of 
robbery and possible murder of the con- 
tents of said buildin’.” 

A one-legged blind man with his head 
in a well could have seen that that was 
news to the burglar. 


“Mr. Officer.” he said, with a puzzled 
look in his puckery blue eyes, “I appre- 
ciate your zeal, but it is misdirected. _I 


am as innocent of this crime as a child 
unborn.” 

“The vulear thing!” 
cried, putting her hands 
“It's downritht indecent to 

“IT beg yvour pardon, 


Mrs. Caleb Howes 
over her face. 
talk so.” 

madam,” the man 


said politely. “But, Mr. Officer, I would 
like to know what grounds you have for 
this outrareous charge against me.” 

“Grounds!” Mel thundered. ‘Ain't you 
been tryin’’ to break into that cellar 
window for the last half hour?” 


The burglar looked behind him and then 


back, smiling. ‘I can honestly say that 
until this moment I was unaware of a 
cellar window.” 


We bugged out our eyes, “By grab!” 
Gilly squeaked. “If I was wearin’ a hat, 
I'd give it to you.” 


“As a reward for telling the truth, I 
suppose,”” the man said, with another 
smile. 

“If you wasn’t tryin ‘to git into that 
cellar,”” Mel burst out, ‘what in blue 
blazes was you tryin’ to do?" 

“TI was trying to obtain a very rare 


specimen of Orthoceras primogenium.” 

“W-w-what?" 

“Orthoceras primogenium. 
one in this cellar——" 

“Hold right on!’ Mel cried. 
Patch is a respectable woman, 
never had no such thing in her cellar. I'll 
add to the charge already ag’inst you that 
of de-famation of character of a lady 
citizen.” 


There is 


“Kitty 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind.” by Thuraton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Johnny Chuck’s Great Fight 


sat on the doorstep of 
looking away across the 

Johnny Chuck felt very 
well satisfied with himself and with all 
the world, He yawned lazily and 
stretched and stretched and then settled 
himself comfortably to watch the Merry 
Little Breezes playing down by the Smil- 
ing Pool. 

By and by he saw Peter Rabbit go bob- 
bing along down the Lone Little Path. 
Lipperty, lipperty, lip, went Peter Rabbit 
and every other jump he looked behind 
him. 

“Now, what 
said Johnny Chuck to himself, 
does he keep looking behind him for 

Johnny Chuck sat up a little straighter 
to watch Peter Rabbit hop down the Lone 
Little Path. Then of a sudden he caught 
sight of something that made him sit up 
straighter than ever and open his eyes 
very wide. Something was following Peter 
Rabbit. Yes, sir, something was bobbing 
along right at Peter Rabbit's heels. 

Johnny Chuck forgot the Merry Little 
Breezes. He forgot how warm it was and 
how lazy he felt. He forgot everything 
else in his curiosity to learn what it could 
be following so closely at Peter Rabbit's 
heels. 

Presently Peter Rabbit stopped and sat 
up very straight, and then—Johnny 
Chuck nearly tumbted over in sheer sur- 
prise! He rubbed his eyes to make sure 
that he saw aright, for there were two 
Peter Rabbits! Yes, sir, there were two 
Peter Rabbits, only one was very small, 
very small, indeed: 

“Oh!” said Johnny Chuck, “that 
be Peter Rabbit's baby brother!” 

Then he began to chuckle till his fat 
sides shook. There sat Peter Rabbit with 
his funny long ears standing straight up, 


Johnny Chuck 
his new home, 
jreen Meadows. 


is Peter Rabbit up to?” 
“and what 


or 


must 


and there right behind him, dressed ex- 
actly like him, sat Peter Rabbits’ baby 
brother with his funny little long ears 


standing straight up. When Peter Rabbit 
wiggled his right ear, his baby brother 
wiggled his right ear. When Peter Rab- 
bit scratched his left ear, his baby broth- 
er scratched his left ear. Whatever Peter 
Rabbit did, his baby brother did, too. 
Presently Peter Rabbit started on down 
the Lone Little Path—lipperty, lipperty, 
lip, and right at his heels went his baby 





lipperty, lip. Johnny 
them out of sight, and 
then ‘he settled himself on his doorstep 
once more to enjoy a sun bath, Every 
once in a while he chuckled to himself as 
he remembered how funny Peter Rabbit's 


brother—lipperty, 
Chuck watched 


baby brother had _ looked. Presently 
Johnny Chuck fell asleep. 
Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had climbed 


quite high in the sky when Johnny Chuck 
awoke. He yawned and stretched and 
stretched and yawned, and then he sat up 
to look over the Green Meadows. Then 
he became wide awake, very wide awake, 
indeed! ‘Way down on the Green Mea- 
dows he caught a glimpse of something 


red jumping about in the long meadow 
grass. 

“That must be Reddy Fox,” thought 
Johnny Chuck. ‘Yes, it, surely is Reddy 


Now I wonder what mischief he is 


Fox. 
up to. 
Then he saw all the Merry Little 
jreezes racing toward Reddy Fox as fast 
as they could go. And there was Sammy 
Jay screaming at the top of his voice, and 
his cousin, Blacky the Crow. Happy 
Jack Squirrel was dancing up and down 


excitedly on the branch of an old elm 
; close by. 
Johnny Chuck waited to see no more, 


Little Path to 
Half way 


but started down the Lone 
find out what it all was about, 
down the Lone Little Path he met Peter 
tabbit running as hard as he could. His 
long ears were laid flat back, his big eyes 
seemed to pop right out of his head, and 


he was running as Johnny Chuck never 
had seen him run before. 
“What are you runing so for, Peter 


Rabbit?” asked Johnny Chuck. 


“To get Bowser the Hound,” shouted 


Peter Rabbit over his shoulder, as he 
tried to run faster. 
“Now what can be tne matter?’ said 


Johnny Chuck to himself, ‘‘to send Peter 
tabbit after Bowser the Hound?" He 
knew that, like all the other little meadow 
people, there was nothing of which Peter 
Rabbit was so afraid as Farmer Brown's 
great dog, Bowser the Hound. 

Johnny Chuck hurried down the Lone 
Little Path as fast as his short legs could 
take his fat, roly-poly self. 


(Continued next week) 





and she | 





| to only 


‘ weighed the 









“But you don’t understand.” the bu 
said. “Orthoceras primogenium is one 
the earliest chambered shells and a rare 
find even among the most fossiliférous 
rocks. I attempted to tell you that I had 
found one in this cellar wall.” 

“Damnation!” Cash dropped his shot- 
gun. “You're that fossil hunter, Moon.” 

“Yes; certainly I am.” Mr. Moon 
looked as relieved as a fish that has been 
put back in the water. 

Cash held out his hand. ‘My name's 
Wiggins.”” And motioning Mel back, “TH 
be responsible for this feller. He's a 
boarder of ours, only she ain't begun te 
board yet. We didn't expect him te come 
to town this way.” 

Mr. Moon laughed. ‘TI was on the train 
last night, as I promised to be, but I 
so interested in a treatise on the Lower 
Silurian—the rocks hereabouts belong te 
that porjion of the geological series—that 
I failed to realize I had reaehed my sta- 
tion. I spent the night at the next place 
up the line and this morning walked 
back. My baggage will arrive this after- 
noon,” 

“If you’d let me know, 
you,”’ Cash said, 

“Oh, I love to walk, and ten or twelve 
miles thru the fields is nothing. TI al- 
ways have my eye out for rocks, and ag Tf 
entered the village by this path thru the 
garden, I noticed a remarkable fossil in 
one of the foundation stones of the house. 
See! Here it is." But it wasn't muéh of 
an animal, as far as we could make out, 
He went on: “I forgot where I was, and 
























































































































































































I'd been after 


taking out my geologist'’s hammer and 
chisel, which I always carry, I set to 
work, I truly regret causing so much 
disturbance.” 


HO the people could see plain enough 

that he was a nut, they were satis- 
fied with his explanation, and after @ 
while they went home, tin star, bootjack 
and all. 

“Now,” Mr. Moon said, “T must apolos 
gize to the owner of this house.” - , 

“LT reckon she's inside,"’ Cash told him, 
and we went around to the front door. 

Kitty was inside, all right. No matter 
what she ever does, no one can ever say 
she was a ‘fraid-cat that day. Molly 
Pitcher, Horatio at the Bridge, or Curfew 
Shall'Not Ring Tonight had nothing on 
her. After telephoning Mel that a burg- 
lar was breaking into her cellar, she got 
busy of the reception committee, so busy 
that she didn't know what was going on 
outside. When we entered the kitchen, 
she stood by the cellar door, a buteher 
knife in one hand, a teakettle of boiling 
water in the other, a poker in her belt 
like a sword, and on a chair handy was 
an axe, a rolling pin and a bottle of am. 
monia., Suffering jack-rabbits! If that 
poor .Moon had fallen into the cellar by 
mistake and started up the stairs, there 
wouldn't have been enough left of him te 
wear in a locket. 

“Kitty,” Cash said, and, honest, I think 
he didn’t dare laugh just then, “all 
quiet on the Potomac.” 

“Is the skunk in jail?” she asked, still 
keeping ‘an eye on the cellar door. 


“You don't need to worry about Wir 
any more,”’ Cash told her. ‘Mrs. Paté 
I want you to meet our boarder, MF. 
Moon.” They shook hands, and the 
added, solemn as a post, “He is th 
burglar.” 


“He is!’ Kitty laid her hand on the axe, 
Mr. Moon stepped back, but smiled 
said, ‘Before you begin the execution, 
low me to explain and apologize.” 
He did, and when Kitty saw the point 
she was sport enough ‘to laugh as mue 
as any of us. Then she gave him 
mission to go back and dig oft the fe 

“By the way,” Cash asked, when 
were leaving, ‘“‘didn't your cousin Bert 
help you hold the fort?” 

Kitty sniffed. ‘Cat killers are alw 
cowards,” she said. ‘‘He saw the ero 
around the house and called down 
to know what it meant. I called 
that the sheriff was coming with a pe 
I haven't seen him since.” 

As we went out thru the hall, I loc 
up and there was Hawkins peeking 
the banisters 

(Continued next week) 


EFFECT OF ROUND-WORMS ON T 
GROWTH OF HOGS 

The influence of parasites in stun 
the growth of hogs is commonly recog 
nized but there are few instances In w ch 
the effect has been actually measure 
The United States Department of Agricul 
ture describes such a test with la 
round-worms, or ascarids, a serious intes 


tinal parasite In one experiment pi 
kept exclusively on clean clover pastur 
attained a weight of 218 pounds, »whttt 


others of the same age on similar past 
with ‘Access to a wormy hog lot, 
162 pounds. 

In another experiment pigs on pasture 
with access to a permanent hog let ah 
failed to make good gains in weight 
When these pigs were slaughtered it w, 
found that those infested with the largem 
numbers of worms were those ft 
least. Thus it seems pre 
able that, all other things being equ 
there is a more or less direct relation Be 
tween the number of worms and the 
of gain. ? 

2ound-woerms are readily prevented Bj 
a system of sanitation now widely 
























MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS yap he. — WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEA 
j The percentage columns in ae follow- 
| YJng table are worthy of the most careful 
‘ee Study. The first column gives percentage 
ent prices are of pre-war, and the 
wecond column percentage prices are of 
‘the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 
"2. Most benefit out of this table is to note 
* hase level of prices as a whole. For in- 
, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
Ca how “158 per cent of pre-war and 101 per 
7 *© cent of the same time last year. Now go 
i n over the list and see which products 
of are above and which below the general 
oe wholesale price level. From the stand- 
a } point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 


‘that lumber and the wages of city labor 

@re above the general price ievel. Corn, 

hides and copper are decidedly be- 

‘the general price level. In most cases 

® the failure of these commodities to ad- 

{ as much as other products is due to 
4 overproduction. 
























































GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


























































































































































































ot] oo. 
ed ee 
wk Fh tok ma 

$e ol Sox 
i cc } af ec 
‘ Seal bes 
p s£°) 5g 
e Ay BZ} Aa Bact 
44 Fishers index number ...... | 158] 101 
” rm 
+, CATTLE—At Chicago 
»1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 142 97 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 142 93 
_ “Canners and cutters ........ 117) 131 
ee 150 133 
HOGS—At Chicago 
“SAE 144 102 
NE re paeceine ae 120 
0 a 180 158 
SOP Terre ee 124 95 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
RE Sr 5 ot hon deh aie | 192| 87 
WOOL AND HIDES 
larter blood wool, at et 173 80 
ht cow hides, at Chicago. 82 91 
GRAIN 
at pe 
mm, @ MNKOM ......0005 123 63 
BOD WHILE oo ceccccces 92 69 
SE” eee 161) 98 
‘Wheat. No. 1 northern ...... 157] 100 
On lowa Farms— 
PRRs edecesnsecee eyiy: 117 55 
Diss i+ a benebe oo 89 68 
MILL-FEEDS 
C Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 127 87 
meal, at Milwaukee ..... 140 102 
, at Kansas City ....... 127 79 
orts, at Kansas City testes 128 85 
HAY 
™ No. 1 timothy, at Maney 140 109 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 126 96 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... | 134] 114 
/ Glover seed, at Toledo .!..... | 198 97 
, Timothy seed, at Chicago ...| 113 117 
Setton, at New York ........ | 147 82 
eee, at Chicago ............ 1 122 76 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ty aT 187 89 
MEEMG SEs 66 b t10.s.0 op ovecs 143 94 
DEMS ROCCO Soo oer eereres 191 134 
Nn enn eB o'@ 0.0 S.0ch 2 0.0 170 113 
FUTURES—at Chicago 
PCW he We be 0.90000 ss cess. | 120 65 
EeWerebeosorosececccse 119 66 
Doe Dee ecesoccecres | 92 70 
EUR be Shes covcccccceces 95 72 
Mi hsns cases. ia ae | 
Pauly UMUC hind hs0s'00s00000. | 238 99 
, 'Lard— | 
CS ee | 132! 85 
% ETERS eiwccberccccesceces — 84 
re | 133] 91 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ae 
B Soke. at Connellsville ..... | 96! 100 
iron, at en 152! 110 
Copper, at New York . 89 99 
Crude petroleum, at N. “York! 188] 133 
ber-— 
gias fir (f. 0. b. W ash-| 
MEME) spc ccesercesccess 174} 95 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
: x8 No. 2 common boards 175 91 
WVellow pine (southern) | 
: wad and 2 B (finish).... 228] 106 
Te i 153 -_ 104 
FINANCIAL 
tank clearings, per capita, | | 
Outside of New York, | | 
month of November ....... 222) 106 
aterest, €0 to 90 day paper, | 
mame ivew York ............ | 107 137 
nd i Btrime stocks .......... 215 121 
miroad stocks .......... -.-| 101 114 
,ROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
mm and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 


per cent of pre-war normal, 
p and hogs 153 per cent. 
) Yailroad workman 


and on 
The aver- 
is now getting 










about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are anout 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $10.65 per cwt. for gett | 
hogs at Chicago next May. May ri 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$10.73. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for- week ending Decem- 
ber 12, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year 
average for .the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 105 per cent, grain 123 
per cent, livestock 99 per cent, lumber 
121 per cent, ore 108 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 122 ‘per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are st ned cent and 
railroad wages on the ho asis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46%c, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 40%c, week before 
44%c; ducks, last week 29%c, week before 
27%c; spring chickens, last week 27c, 
week before 26%c. 


The Week’s Markets 
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CATTLE 
a 
2 
+ 16) 
3 to 
/ 
al ais 
a 
& om 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— 
Oe Se eee 11.75|12.38/11.68 
Week before .........(11.75/12.60(11.62 
Good— 
Last week ..........+..{10.12/10.62/10.05 
Week before ........./10.08/10.62] 9.95 
Medium— 
Last week .........+..| 8.50] 9.12] 8.60 
Week before .........| 8.35] 9.32] 8.38 
Common— 
Pe SOR sewer svewks 6.58! 7.62] 6.62 
Week before ......... 6.30] 7.62] 6.48 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
ciples and prime— 
Last week ...... ee 11.62/11.88/11.55 
Week before ooccceo{lded0)/12.12111.50 
Medium and good— 
Last week ...... oooteol 0,221 9.66} 9.08 
Week before .........] 9.05] 9.62] 9.00 
Common— 
Last week ............| 6.38] 7.25] 6.38 
Week before .........| 6.12] 7.25) 6.38 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Pere 7.68] 9.00] 8.38 
Week before .........| 8.75] 8.88] 8.38 
Cows— | 
Last week .... . 6.82] 7.25] 6.90 
Week before peiestee 7.08| 7.38) 6.90 
Bulls— 
ON ee 5.62| 6.00] 5.38 
WGK DETOTO ...csc00. 5.62] 6.00] 5.38 
Canners and cutters— 
SMG WOOK. » 0.00660 00-00% 4.08] 3.78] 3.75 
Week before ......... | 4.25] 3.88] 3.75 
Stockers and feeders— 
EMSC WOOK 2 eccccess . 8.32] 8.12) 8.33 
Week before ......... 8.32] 8.12] 8.32 
Cows and heifers— 
eee eee | 4.62] 4.75] 5.12 
Week before ......... | 4.62] 4.75] 65.12 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Bae 10.75/10.65]10.90 
Week before ......... 110.35]10.45|10.72 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
OREN, 4s ome y's s'o.9'0%'s {10.80]11.00/11.02 
WOOK DETOTS ccccicers 110.40/10.78/10.90 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
Pe) eee ae 10.88}11.08/11.18 
Week before ......... }10.54/10.82/10.95 
Light lights (130-150 Ins.)! | 
Last week ..... acs aoe ae (10. 5)11 .30/11.38 
Week before ......... 110.48/11.12 2/11.10 
Smooth and rough heavy | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up— | 
Oe ere 9.62] 9.12] 9.50 
Week before ......... 9,12] 8.75] 9.32 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)- | 
SpE NOE 45s y0.05-0.6:58 400.0 08 11.88/11.45 
WOGK DOLOPO: 6cocc.ccss satires 11.75}11.12 
Stock pigs- | | 
Last week ..... .110.88]...../11.55 
Week _before 110.75|...,.|11.50 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | 
OO a eras 114.92}15.12114.25 
WOOK DBTONO 6.000050 15.00/15.62/14 50 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
RBC WOOK «sc cces ess | 2.62112. 75/11. 62 
Week before oes cae oe flesOollevcd 11. 88 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime | | 
DRC SVGOK 0 i0skc oe ceo 11.50,11.62)11.50 
Week before ........ 11.75)11.75/11.75 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | | 
ae | 7.12] 7.25] 6.68 
Week before ......... | 7.12] 7.25] 7.00 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | | 
choice— | | | 
Be Tee |14.68|15.75] 
___Week_ before .114.88'15.82] | 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 








































































































HAY 
i > 
4 
* 5 F 
gia\¢s 
eialz 
a 
OyM IO 
Mixed clover, No. 1— } : 
EMRE WOOK 050s oc e0 <9 |...../18.00/24.00 
Week before .........|+++++|17.50]24.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ...... Sivcicttvas .--}25.00 
Mek J ee ee PP 
Alfalfa, choice— 
BIL WOOK dice c.cces'es> 21.00/23.25 
Week before ......... 21.00/23.25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Rt WOOK occecsesces 19.50 21.50 
Week before ....... . + -}19.50)21.50 
Alfalfa, standard— 
UE 2 eee 17.50/19.75 
Week before .......... 17.50}19.75 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Serer 14.75}17.50 
Week before’ 0600006 ov cfkGr tOlnt OU 
Oat straw— 
Te WOO 65. 6:00 500009 8.75) 9.25/11.00 
Week before eye 8.75] 9.25|11.00 
GRAIN 
21 8 
; ae 
C7 4 ° 
¢| 2) 3] 4 
algelal 
1S) ° i) 2) 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....| .81%4]......] .77 
Week before Sy, See 75% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .74%4| .74%4| .74%| .69% 
Week before 74%! .70%| .73 67% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....] .73 i ae Se 66% 
Week before (iy |e, aay Oe 65% 
Oats— 
Last week ....| .415%] .41 42 3914 
Week before ..| .42%| .40% 43%! 39% 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .70 
Week before 69 
Rye— 
Last week ....{/1.04 
Week before ..|1.02% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.77%/1.79 |1.78 [1.68 
Week before ../1.76 (1.70 [1.74 |1.64 
FEEDS 
* 
9 2 3 rs 
4ai“1-6! Zl~s 
2| #1 38/3] & 
Bi arsicis 
— a om °F) ‘a 
a| 4| Al al s& 
Bran— 
Last week... .|28.25|26.25|25.75|30.00 
Week before. . |28.62/26.50/25.88/30.00 
Shorts— 
Last week... ./26.50/29.25/24.25|36.00 
Week before. .|26.75|29.25|24.75 36.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....]/29.50]..... . /30.00 
Week before. ./30.00|.....|..... 30.00 
Oil meal (0.p.)— 
Last week....]47.25)..... 44,75 
Week before. ./47.25|.....|44.75 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week... ./38.50) 
Week before.. — 
Tankage— | | 
Last week....|..... 65.00|.....|/75.00/65.00 
Week before. | aceieed 60.00|.... .|75.00}60.06 
Gluten— 
Re (ae ee eenries Pree, 38.90 
Week before..|..... er ak | Pasa aks tea 138.90 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE — 



































- 
© ° 
3 ~ 
¢ 18. 8 
a Pas o 
io] r-) be 
ts} ae ® 
aA | wa éa 
British sterling ex- 
change— 
Lmet Week .iccose $4.867 |$4.850 99.7 
WORK WOLONe ccccciesecics 4.850 99.7 
French franc— 

Last week .,..... | .193 | 03675] 19.0 
Week before ee rere. -03613} 18.7 
LIBERTY BONDS 

Fa 
3 ~ 
3 & 
| & | ge 
1 & | Gre 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second | 
Oe ae |$100, 00}$100.62 
WORK -DOTGPO vies ks dc ane cures | 100.66 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third—| | 
Yk ee eer | 100,00] 100.81 
WDE -DOIOPO. 6 ica vcs twat TP 100.84 
U. S. Liberty 44'S, fourth 
BOGl WHO ci cavss Sere | 100.00} 102.00 
__Wecek_ before 100.94 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 
callable in 1934, were quoted last 
week at 103. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1934 rs 4.33 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.28 to 4.44 per cent. 


1954, 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





| , 
| 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $16.24, week be- 
fore $16.35. Chicago—Last week $14.75, 
week before $14.25. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13%c, 
home growr. clover seed at Toledo $18.75, 
and cotton at New York 19.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 58 
cents for new; oats 34%c, wheat $1,58%. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the third week in 
December were 5,141,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 6,251,000 bushels for the week 
defore and 4,935,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
third week in. December were 332,000 
bushels, as compared with 205,000 bushels 
the week before and 25,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the third week in December were 274,000 
bushels, as compared with 580,000 bush- 
els the week before and 364,000 bush- 
els for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the third week in 
December were 11,480,000 unds, as com- 
pared with 6,689,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 18,660,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the third 
week in December were 6,628,000 pounds, 
as compared with 9,003,000 ‘pounds the 
week before and 9,748, 006 pounds for the 
same week iast year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 102 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 91 per 
cent for fat cattle, 102 per cent for sheep 
and 115 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 



























































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 
tHOGS 
a |3 g 
n n 
aS( S68] & 
e R= 
23|28| 28 
eOo|m@s| 04a 
October 30 to Nov. 5.... 86 91} 100 
November 6 to 12 ...... 73 1} 103 
November 13 to 19 ...... 72| 82) 106 
November 20 to 26 ...... 61; 76) 106 
November 27 to Dec. 3 83 86) 106 
December 4 to 10 ...... 74 78| 105 
December 11 to 17 ...... 82] 80) 101 
December 18 to 24 ...... 96) 91} 102 
tCATTLE 
October 30 to Nov. 5.... 98| 107 96 
November 6 to 12 ...... 89 90 93 
November 13 to 19 ...... 80 85 93 
November 20 to 26 ...... 71 83 91 
November 27 to Dec. 3 97| 116 95 
December 4 to 10 ...... 96) 107 93 
December 11 to 17 ...... | 114) 121 96 
December 18 to 24 ...... | 104] 141 91 
*SHEEP 
October 30 to Nov. 5.... 78 84 99 
November 6 to 12 ...... 63 70; 101 
November 13 to 19 ...... 60 79] 102 
November 20 to 26 . 55 61) 108 
November 27 to Dee, 3 98 97| 113 
December 4 to 10 ...... 79 83] 124 
December 11 to 17 ...... 95} 100) 109 
December 18 to 24 ..... 112} 116] 102 
*LAMBS 
October 30 to Nov. 5....| 78 84| 118 
November 6 to 12 ...... 63 70} 119 
November 13 to 19 ...... 60 79| 120 
November 20 to 26 ...... 55 61} 121 
November 27 to Dec. 3.. 98 97) 121 
December 4 to 10 ...... 719 83] 124 
December 11 to 17 ...... 95} 100} 121 
December 18 to 24 ......| 112} 116] 115 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets 

tCattle pric es are for fat beef steers. 
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Plant Field Seeds that will 
thrive inthis climate. Haley’s 
‘*‘SELECTED" and ‘‘PRAI- 
RIE’’ Brand Seeds are North- 
ern Grown Domestic Seeds. 


Play safe. Look for the above 
identification sign of pure 
seeds. 


TODD & KRAFT CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Associated With 
HALEY-NEELEY COMPANY 

Sioux Falls, ee 


Sioux City, lowa 
™ Wholesale Only 




















WALLACES’ FARMER, January 1, 1926 | 
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close 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“The north pole must be a barber pole. 
explorer 

shave.” 


who goes near it has:a 





“A FAT CHANCE FOR A SLIM 
SUPP 


so, but her father could hear no sounds 
of piano playing. After a while, he called 
out: 
“Why aren’t you. practicing, 
beth?” 
And she answered, “Oh, but I 
daddy!”’ 
“Then why don’t I,hear you?!’ 
Goldy Dougal, of Dunlap, Towa, takes Hm practicing the reste. 
first prize in, Joshaway’s December con- es 
test, with this title. Second place goes BEAT THIS 
to Alden Tollefson, of Nevada, Iowa, who “Is he really dishonest?” 
sent, “The bait was good but the poor “Why, if he'd been born with a silver 
fish wouldn't bite,” and third ‘prize to | spoon in his mouth it would have 


Earl Alexander, Route 


distribution.” 


ER” 





1, San Diego, Calif., 
on “The two little socialists want equal 


This was a good contest, 


Joshaway 
contest. 


Now direct your attention to the picture 
Here’s a chance to think up the 
things you would like to say about slick 
stock salesmen and their activities in se- 
dollars without work. 

by January 20, 
Joshaway can 
to have them on post- 
to read and to 


below. 


curing 

Get your 
be sure to write 
read them. We like 
cards, as they are ea 
handle, 


titles in 


INVITING DIAGNOSIS He: ‘My dear, the bank in which my 
Elsie: “Oh, doctor, won't you please money is deposited has gone 
come in and look at my doggie? I think thru-—”’ 
he wants to see you, ‘cause he keeps She: “What a mercy you've got 
sticking his tongue out all the time." check book at home!”’ 


them so 


sier 


as usual, 
had a lot of fun judging the 


ALAS, NO MORE! 
“No more will I hear him arrive 
“Gracious, Dorothy.” 
“And the 
for him again.” 
“You don’t mean it?” 
“T do, He 
three nights a 
names, as he 


week and call me 
has been doing for 


“Giving him up? Why, no; I’m 


to marry him.’’ 
DENATURED MUSIC 


an hour after lunch. She 


somebody else’s initials on it.” 


LUCK, INDEED 
and Fortune Teller: ‘You are 
tune.” 
Motorist (eagerly): “You 
place to parky’—Judge. 
You DON’T. SAY! 
“A girl’s father sent a man 
with a car one time.” 
“Wasn't that lovely!” 
“Not so—he was the chief of police. 


and 


LUCKY MAN 





on the 
doorstep just as the clock strikes seven.” 


hall light will never burn low 
will never sit on the sofa 


pet 
two 


years. And tonight I am going to burn 
all the love letters.”’ 
“You're giving him up?” 


going 


Elizabeth was told to practice for half 
went off to do 


Eliza- 


am, 


had 


going on a 
journey and you will meet with good for- 


mean when 
I drive downtown tomorrow I will find a 


after me 


smash 


your 





WHAT IS 


Joshaway 
All answers must 
issue of January 
Write answers on 
In case of a tie 
prize 


ry ~ 
THE 
offers $3.00 for the 
be in by 
29. No limit to the 
a posteard 
a duplicate 
tied in each tying contest. 


BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 

and $1.00 foF third 
announced in our 
person can send, 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
full amount of the 


$2.00 for second best 
winners will be 
number of titles one 
and send them to Joshaway, 
prize will be awarded for the 


best, 
January 20. The 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
Al Quarter Century of Service to Farmers 


1926) 




























“*My Hart-Parr paid for itself the first three years in doing custom work. 








I farm 200 


acres and my brother 110 acres a mile from my home. We do all the plowing and most of the 


discing besides a lot of belt work with my Hart-Parr.” 


HART- 


Bert H. Gesink, Orange City, lowa 


PARR 


| POWER 


will do more work for you 


Every year scores of under-powered tractors are replaced by powerful Hart-Parrs; 
thus making it possible for farmers everywhere to do more work in less time than 


ever before. 


operates at the /owest cost for the longest time. 


And not only is Hart-Parr the most powerful of all tractors, but it 


Low operating costs are proved in 


testimonials from hundreds of owners, and through competitive demonstrations 
where Hart-Parr has consistently remained at the top among competing tractors of 


all makes, 


And the amazingly long life of Hart-Parr tractors is evidenced by the 


fact that the oldest operating tractors in the world—bar none—are Hart-Parrs, 
some of them still operating in their 24th year of service. 





HART=-PA 
COMP. 


Se 


SHOWA 


RACTOR INDUSTRY 








if Your Business is Farming, You Want This Book 


of power farming. 





the power farmer enjoys. 
ing the coupon for this book. 


Every progressive farmer should read this free book on the co 


It will open your ¢yes to the advant 


not buy any tractor without first mail- 





Without 


FREE unrzrannc 
PIT Lawler St., ace City, lowa 


illustrated book on power farming. 


BOOK COUPON 


obligation, please send me your free 





Name 








a 
































SAY ““BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache 
Pain 


Neuralgia 
Toothache 


Colds 
Neuritis 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package” 





which contains proven directions, 
Handy “Bayer” 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


boxes of 12 tableta” 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. * 











WITTE!3¢Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of ten—saws 10 to 25 cordsa 
day. Makes ties. A one-man outfit, Easy to run 
and trouble-proof, Thousands in use. Powerful 
engine runs other farm machinery, Uses Kero- 





gene, hae per pn ys or Gas-Oil. Completely 
equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and power 
regulator. throttling ne and 2 fly wheels. 
Easy pay only 6 > 
ew dollars 
Payments gown and 
take a year for balance of 
low price. Make your own 
terms, One-profit—sold di- 
rect from factory to you. 
FREE Just send name for 
full details, picture and low prices. No obli- 
tion b riting. if interested, ask for our 
Engine, Vin- 1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs. All Free. 








Witte Engine Works $537 frit sits, ramsone, Po. 


CLOVER 22 


in price 6 coteg eons we will ask later. Act q 


Cc latee. hat anaes 

—- re value ~L, high nal grade lo 

Clover. . Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 2 : 
wv for pro yo wren : prices 


Biway SEED CO. Box 104 CLARINDA, 


Steel Whe 


Cheaper than any other wheels @ 
when you figure years of serv- 

ice. Make an 

new. Save ia 


EMPIRE sore e se eee 


Please refer to this paper when writing: 





oho ‘nocd ae | BSS 
































ofre minima of tw 





Sones Bc PER W WORD 7 THE NAME AND 


Initial or fail numb 


a eee 


= Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what — wish ten these columns | 





of the adv. 
one wor 


Sern Las et 


ADDRESS ‘ iy 























FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





POULTRY 



































“SCHEDULE OF RATES 















































COMMISSION HOUSES 


O, Bankers’ Life radio station, Des 
oines, broadcasts poultry and produce 
rkets daily, furnished by Coyne & Nev- 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Write for shipping tags and information. 


' DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale Collie pups 
* from heel driving parents. We are over- 
Setocked and must move these pups. Write 
lor reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
ed. A wonderful selection in whites 
@nd sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
‘nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 

LLIE pups, thoroughbreds, 
_ telligent; best for farm, home and chil- 
nm; six months, males $8, female $6. 


on 
lerest Kennels, Dalton, Mo. 
ART fur farming; skunks easily raised; 
bred 




























on pedigreed 


sd 













“gable, in- 

















females for sale; instructive, in- 
feresting catalog, 10 cents, Shady Fur 
rm, Box 5. Springfie aid, Minn. 


INGLISH Shepherd pups, nicely marked, 
from best heeling stock. Write me first 
fore you write elsewhere. Gerhard 

olter, Hamburg, Minn. 


FARM LANDS . 


CALIFORNIA 


SERORTONTTIES in Southern California 
@re bet®er now than ever for the man 
Eetegerate means who desires to estab- 
. a home on a few acres that will in- 
‘gure him a good living in a delightful 
i mtry. Lands are reasonable in price 
@nd terms attractive. Crops best suited 
different localities are well proved. 
ficient marketing organizations are at 
mr service. Southern California has a 
imate you wil! like—an enjoyable twelve 
hths open season. There are thousands 
miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
buntain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
body. Let me mail you our illustrated 
pider containing dependable information 
‘on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, 
“General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ty., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

OR SALE or trade, 40 acres near Tur- 
») lock, Calif.; 30 in canning peaches, 10 in 
Z. falfa; concrete pipe irrigation system; 
66. 
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mily orchard and buildings. Write Box 
re of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


_COLORADO 


WONDERFUL opportunity for young 
"s ers and others who have only a 
rt le cash. Highly cultivated, irrigated 
‘@ ms, some with buildings, in Arkansas 
y. Colorado, on payments less than 
went. Only 10 per cent down and 34% 
to pay balance, 5% per cent inter- 
These lands have been cultivated 
past 20 years, and last year produced 
acre, 3 tons alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 49 
els barley, 77 bushels oats, 39 bushels 
ng wheat, 47 bushels winter wheat. 
ry operations attractive. Local milk 
densories and creameries assure con- 
nt market. Feeding lambs and other 
vestock profitable. Swine bring excel- 
mt prices when bred for early farrowing 
early market. Beet sugar factories 
tract for all beets grown, making 
ts an attractive cash crop. Alfalfa 
md flour mills and grain elevators fur- 
bHish local market. Modern schools and 
hurches. Good roads. Excellefft climate. 
his opportunity and the reasonable terms 
will make you independent in a few years. 
Ve are not in the land business and are 
janx pus to get the best of our lands in 
of good farmers who will cultivate 
to best advantage to themselves 
this community. For full particu- 
, write American Beet Sugar Co., 23 
Bidg., Lamar, Colo. 


— IOWA 

MALS section for rent for one year or 
“term of years; good grain and stock 
farm; comfortable buildings. Party must 
equipment and furnish refer- 
L. en, Laurens, Iowa. 




































































POULTRY Land—$5 down, $5 monthly, 

buys 40 acres southern Missouri; price, 
$200. Send for list. 
Missouri. 


Box 22-E, Kirkwood, 





NEBRASKA 
WONDERFUL opportunity, 
little cash. See this 320-acre farm near 
Arnold, in Custer county. Great corn 
country; practically all cultivated; level; 
rich, black loam; produces bumper yields; 
fine seven-room house, big barn, gran- 
ary, extra large corn crib, and immense 
hog house; all in good shape; splendid 
home; great bargain at $65 an acre; easy 
terms. Write owner, Rolland R. Otis, 821 
City National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb 
ONE hundred and sixty acres of land in 
Platte valley, in heart of alfalfa district; 
one mile of town and high school; price, 
$165 per acre; $10,000 down, five, ten or 
twenty years on rest at 3 per cent. Write, 
George Riley, Overton, Neb. 


NORTH | DAKOTA 


NORTH DAKOTA ranch and coal lands; 

11,000 acres on main line of Northern 
Pacific R. R.; best grazing land in west; 
over ten million tons of coal and other 
valuable minerals; greatest buy in U. 8.; 
only $10 per acre for quick cash sale; 
worth five times the price. Geo. R. Slo- 
cum, Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 


Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, lowa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
A PAYING position open “to to representative 
of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Perma- 
nent. Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co. 
11-300 C St., Boston, Mass. 


LIVESTOCK 


DUROCS 
DUROC boars by Sensation Boy, son of 
Giant Sensation. These are real boars. 
Sensation Boy also for sale. H. Hansen, 
Jr., Modale, 





if you have a 



































lowa, _ 
-HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS : 
THE world’s champion dairy cow is a 
Milking Shorthorn, givng 1,614 pounds 
of butterfat in a year, official test, and in 
two months before freshening increasing 
in weight from 1,680 to 2,218 ponuds. In- 
formation about Milking Shorthorns, the 
Durham cattle of our forefathers, good for. 
both beef and milk, and about herds of 
over 100 American breeders, on request. 
Milking Shorthorn Society, Box 407, In- 
dependence, Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED Polled Shorthorn cattle; 
eight head, four springers, three to six 























years old; four heifers, eighteen months 
old; priced to sell. Wm. H. Kruse & 
Sons, Alburnett, Iowa. 





SPOTTED POLANDS 


SPOTTED Poland gilts bred for March 
farrow; satisfaction guaranteed. Frank 
Friedrichsen, Andover, Iowa. 




















Box 208, 
Winfield, Kan. . 


LEATHER GOODS 


ILLINOIS SPOTTED POLANDS LANGSHANS 
52-ACRE Illinois producer, only $3,850; SPOTTED Poland China” bred sow sale, | LARGE Black Langshan and White Lang- 
No. Words No. Insertions horse, cattle, 16 hogs, poultry, tools, February 3, 1926; cholera immune. Our shan cockerels; priced reasonable. Mrs, 
otatoes, etc., included; at edge nice vil- herd won eleven firsts and four champions E. E. Miller, Iowa City, Iowa. 
i 4 2 1 age; mail and telephone pass; fine for | at the recent South Dakota State Fair. a LEGHORNS 
$1.60 |83.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 money-making crops, corn, oats, hay, Write for catalog. Breeding stock for sale ~~ 
reeeeees ries | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 vegetables, etc.; brook water,. different | at all times. Jay L. Welch, Letcher, S. | LARGE Single Comb White Leghorn 
verereeel Sng | 362 | 6.28 | 7.04 fruits, Sunctantenl Abi ong hdéfse, abun- | Dak. er ak. as em, ogg “°° bd 
. getdate MS ¥ ’ ’ “ dant water, barn, poultry house. Here's ancestry; rs eo oe elle- 
eeerevecvore 13 = 4 +4 po cel be A oy tg ade —_ Pic- MISCELLANEOUS vue, lowa. 
meager ee eececoses ee a 4 : ture an etails page 3 ustrated Cata- PUREBRED Single Comb Buff Legh 
nt lela Hr $2 et hye log Farm Bargains in many states. Free. one Bae 2 a cockerels; $1.50 each; six for $8; wale 
Emer eseecccecce! Se ° . . Strout Farm Agency, 831-HD, New York ey « q Dp for $15. A. lL. Bowler, Fatrfax, Iowa 
Ce eercencerecees tr re} ys est Life Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. + = esmen oe R . — geeks, : : : : 
see ererneceeee . 4.4 . B oe — ——— — : erwear, hosiery, ankets, sheep lin MINORCAS 
EPEC SP s'c00s s.eee| 2.82 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 MISSOURI coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc., at . ~~ . 
Enh sss ssncsss 2.40 | 4,80 $38 9.60 | SOUTHEAST Missouri land; 22,000 acres | third to half less than regular prices. ee ee ee eee 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 of improved farms owned by city banks, | Our price list of sample goods now ready. $2°to $5. cach Artur Ci, kd Olnhamten’ 
pted. Check must be attached. Please | ®t sacrifice prices; 10 per cent cash, bal- | Send for it today. Minneapolis Woolen | Fo % : sf : pron, 
or print your advertisement. ance like rent; discount for cash. Cut- | Mills Co., 612-A First Ave. North, Min- : 
: over land; no cash down; no interest four neapolis. ORPINGTONS 
; years, then 33 years 6 per cent. Free CHICKS—Twenty breeds, Leghorns, 7 < . - 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES map and full infor 94 Dept. 2, Him- $12.50; Sed, Keske. yo OO, $13: al- gg Sg roles go my pg Rw 
BONDS of responsible communities and melberger-Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo, falfa, $6.60; sweet clover, $4.20; seed corn, stock; "good color and laying strain. a 
' eorporations are sound and attractive 10, = tio ranch, $3. oe per acre; fenced ee bu... sone. =. ig re 20c; | Greenwood, Emerson, Iowa. 
vestments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in | cherry, 25c “aints—-Barn, 0, house, 
A & Company, Des Moines. cultivation; four sets buildings; good | $2.75 gallon, Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. mere PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
; eg ae ore a i grass; well watered; oak timber. J. f (FISHEL White Rock cockerels from one. 
SPOR 1926 resolve to save regularly and | giith, Fremont, Mo. HEDGE POSTS of best record flocks in state. Show 
j table Diag. Des —— & Co., HBDGE posts for sale; car lots. quality and egg production combined; 
(erage < o : —__ 








TRUNKS, luggage, leather travel goods, 
Buy from factory. Save money. Write 
for catalog. F. Q. Mfg. Co., Spring Val- 
ley, Ill. , 





POULTRY FEED 


POULTRY Feeds—Buy your laying mash 

and other poultry feed direct from the 
manufacturer and save money. For par- 
ticulars, Hall, Sac City, Ia, 





write to J. EB. 
PRINTING 






































range cockerels, $3.50. 
and show 
Book your 


Write for descrip- 
birds and spring 
orders for baby 


tion of pen 
mating list. 





chicks and hatching eggs. Murle Mills, 
New Providence, lowa. 
BLOOD tested Barred Rock cockerels; 


large, vigorous, well barred, farm raised 
birds from prize winning flock, $3 each; 
select March hatch $5. W. 8S. Austin & 
Sons, Dumont, Iowa, 
WHITE Plymouth Rock cockerels, cocks, 

hens, pullets, purebred Fishel strain; 
direct winners wherever shown; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, [a. 














ONE Dollar up per thousand multigraph WHITE Rocks (Halbach direct); cocker- 
typewriting your sales; follow up; com- els, hens and pullets; priced reasonably. 
plaint letters, Letter heads, two fifty. Chicks and eggs in season.~ Mrs. James 
Mayer Ray Co., Monmouth, II, Murphy, Fairfax, Iowa. 
TYPEWRITERS LARGE ones — zy eosin Rock 
TYPEWRITER Bargains—Before inven- cockerels; sired by male from 254-egg 
tory sale of all makes; Corona, Under- ; hen: $3 and $5. Ora M. Wright, Tipton, 
wood, Remington, Oliver, etc. Write for | Lowa. 
bargain list. Typewriter Exchange, 913 RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. SINGLE Comb Red cockerels, direct from 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equitable 






















Harold Thompkins; big, dark, even-col- 
ored breeders, $3.50; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, Iowa. 


S. C. R. I. Red cockerels; best in N. W.; 


















Bldg., Des Moines. Iowa. Pho dark red; big bone; $2 to $5. Mrs. 
ax Lanham, Paullina, Iowa. 
POULTRY RHODE ISLAND WHITES 

CHICKS sr ry — ee erat ee 

EVERY Iowa poultry raiser who wants a ty gyn 2 ig sass Syer: el 

better paying, more profitable flock, : 

should write for the Wapsie Valley Chick TURKEYS 

Book. It tells a plain, honest story on PUREBRED Bronze turkey hens; non- 

how!’ we have developed our purebred wanderers; free from disease. Old, $7; 

breeding flocks to their high egg profit- young, $6. Speak early. G. C. Wright, 

ableness. Special 15 per cent discount if Route 3, Lake City, Iowa. 

you place your order for chicks now. De- | MILLER at Hampton. says. I have 

livery any time you say. It will pay you them—Bourbon Red, Bronze, White 

to write for our new catalog, price list— | Holland. Priced reasonable. Also Buff, 

and reservation order blank. Wapsie Val- Rouen and White Pekin ducks. T. Miller 

and Hatchery, Box 151, Independence, | poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 

owa,. oo 





WRITE 1 Peters-Poultry Farm for their 
new 1926 catalog that fully explains the 
unysual value of Peters-Certified chicks— 
sold to you with a guarantee to live cov- 
ering first two weeks, plus a guarantee 
‘covering health arnd heavy egg producing 
qualities. Ten popular breeds perfected. 
Special early order prices. Write today. 
Peters-Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, 
lowa. 
WHITE 
eges; 
anteed 





Leghorn chicks from big white 
shipped anywhere C, O. D.; guar- 
to live; low prepaid prices; egg 
contest winners for years; trap-nested, 
pedigreed, foundation stock; hundreds of 
= pullets and hens. Get our prices, 
Catalog free. Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘ 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” 
over 40 different breeds. 
lected, tested, heavy 
per cent live delivery 
illustrated catalog free. Very low prices. 
Also eggs, stock. Member International 
Baby Chick Association. Murray McMur- 
ray, Box 63, Webster City, lowa. 
ROSS Chicks—141,000 capacity; America’s 
leading egg strains; all varieties. Our 
flocks keep up to the highest standards 
for egg production and vigor. Prices ex- 
ceptional. 100 per cent live delivery pre- 
paid. Instructive catalog free. Ross 
Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, Kan. 
JUI  Smiley’s years s of experience as 
breeder, exhibitor and judge, guarantees 
you the highest quality in baby chicks. 
Nlustrated catalog free. Smiley’s Hatch- 
ery, Seward, Neb. 
PUREBRED chicks from state accredited 
stock; fourteen varieties; poultry man- 
ual free. Stouffer Egg Farms, Route 19, 
Mount Morris, Il. 
BETTER chicks; all kinds; our low prices 
will surprise you. Pictorial catalog 
free. Comfort Hatchery, S. Fifteenth, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
SHINN chicks are better. Leading breeds, 
$8.40-100 up. Free book, Shinn Farms, 
Box 137, Greentop, Mo, 


~ baby chicks; 
Purebred, se- 
laying flocks; 100 
guaranteed. Big, 





























































WYANDOTTES 
ROSE Comb Regal Dorcas White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels; $2 each; six for $11 or 
eight for $14. Extra heavy laying strain. 
Mrs. George Strahorn, Ackley, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Regal Dorcas White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels; record flock. ‘Mrs. T. 
S. Weaver, Gilman, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHOICE R. C. S. S. Hamburg cockerels, 
$2 each; canaries, singers, $3.50; pairs, 
$4.50. Effa Struble, Castana, Iowa.’ 
PUREBRED White Orpington cockerels; 
White Embden Geese; White Pekin 
ducks. Mrs. Geo. Foresman, Guthrie Cen- 
ter, Iowa, R. F, D. 6. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GET yours free. Raise your own Ber- 

muda onions from plants. Retail prices 
20e per 100; 80c per 500; $1.40 per 1,000. 
Frost proof cabbage plants—early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, 35e per 100; 
90c per 300, $1.40 per 500. If you sell a 
crate of onion plants (8,000) at above 
prices, I will give you an extra 1,000 free 
with your order. All plants sent by pre- 
paid parcel post or express. Write for 
wholesale prices and information. James 
MiHan, King City, Mo., Northern Dis- 
tributor. 


HIGHEST 





























quality sweet clover seed; 

hulled and_= searified; North Dakota 
grown. Thousand pound club. orders: 
extra fancy, 99.5 per cent pure, $5.40 bush- 
el; fancy, 99 per cent pure, $4.80 bushel; 
ordinary, 94 per cent pure, $3.60 bushel; 
small lots, cent pound more. Bags free. 
Send for samples and delivered prices. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, Agricultural 





College, Fargo, N. A co-operative 
organization. 

ALFALFA seed, $6.75 bu.; scarified sweet 
clover, $4.50; also bargain prices, r 
clover, alsike, timothy, ete.; bags free. 
Order samples. Solomon Seed Co., Solo- 

omn, Kan. 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, Jan. 3-9 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which gan 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 


a 
arkets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 


a. m., 10:01 a. m., 10:31 a. m., 11:01 a. m., 
11:91 -& mm; - 01 p. m., 12:31 p. m.,, 1:01 
p. m., 1:25 p 


Chiéago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 2:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:87 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m., 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
1:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the ‘afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX—Market re- 
ports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 12:30 p. m., 
3:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week-days, 
except on Saturday the program closes 
at 12:30 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thurkday, 7:20 
to 8:15; musical program; Friday, 10:00 to 
12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Clarinda, KSO, 242—Daily programs 
from 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., except Saturday. 
Church services Sunday at 11:00 a. m. 

Cleveland, WEAR, 389—Music, Sunday, 
at 3:30 p. m.; week-nights, at 7:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 to 
9:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 
Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; Thursday, 
7:00 to 12:00 p. m., music; Friday, 6:30 to 
9:00, music; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
p. m. Musical program at 9/00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Religous music 
and chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 2:30 
p. m.. 6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., Sundays. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday; music from 8:00 to 10:00, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. 

Iowa City. WSUI, 484—Music and ad- 
dresses at 12:30 p. m., every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Religious serv- 
ices, Sunday at 9:30 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 

Shenandoah, KMA, 252—Program, 6:00 
to 11:00 p. m. daily, except Saturday. 
Noonday programs, 11:30 to 12:30. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Music, Monday, 
7:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 6:55 p. m.; Wednes- 
day, 7:00 p. m.; Thursday, 6:55 p. m.; 
Friday, 7:00 p. m.; aSturday, 7:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—-7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m., and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., all 
week-days, except Wednesday, silent af- 
ter 7:15 p. m. 

Chicago, WJAZ, 322—A program of 
classical music broadcost between 10:00 
and 12:00 p. m., Thursday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night, 7:00 to 9:00; noonday concerts 
each week-day, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m. 

Talks 

Davenport, woc, 484—-Radio farm 
school of Blue Valley Creamery Institute, 
12:15 to 12:25 week-days., 

Ames, WOI, 270—Discussion of various 
farm problems daily at 12:45 p. m., by 
members of the faculty. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics at the noon hour, daily, and Friday 
evening. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 
tures every Monday, 7:30 to 8:50, and 
Wednesday, 7:45 to 8:45. 


Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER—Medium, mammoth, alsike, 

Sweet, Hubam, alfalfa, timothy, rape, 
sudan, oats, barley, soybeans, popcorn, 
inoculating bacteria. Strayer Seed Farm 
Hudson, Iowa. : 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $7.50 
_ber bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 
95 per cent pure, $5 per bushel; 
here; sacks free. 
dia, Kan. 


























Geo. Bowman, Concor- 


track | 








| 
| 
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Manhattan, Kan., KSAC, 341—Talks from 
9:55 to 10:25 a. m., 12:35 to 1:05 p. m., and 
4:30 to 5:00 p. m., daily, except Saturday 
and Sunday. College of the Air, 6:30 to 
7:30 p. m. 

Export Corporation Debate 


A joint debate on the paramount issue 
of farm legislation, the export corporation 
plan for handling crop surplus, will be 
the feature of the Friday evening R. F. D. 
program over WLS, the Sears-Roebuck 
Agricultural Foundation station, Chicago, 
between 8:00 and 9:00 o’clock, January 8. 
The sharp division of opinion between 
the national administration at Washing- 
ton, as laid down by President Coolidge’s 
speech before the recent American Farm 
Bureau Federation convention at Chicago, 
and the emphatically expressd views of 
the farmers at that same convention, 
brings the export corporation idea to the 
forefront in agricultural legislation. Op- 
posed views will be upheld by speakers of 
national reputation. The details of the 
debate and the names of the speakers 
will be announced later. 


Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 


Southern—Ringgold County, Dec. 26— 
The weather is extremely cold and has 
been all week, with 2% inches of snow 
Sunday. Some corn is being hauled off. 
Ear corn 55 cents shelled corn 57 cents. 
Roads are bad for horse travel, too slip- 
pery;:'auto travel with chains on is good, 
We have had some bitter cold winds this 
week. Eggs 32 cents, heavy hens 20 
cents, light hens 16 cents, cream fat 41 
cents. Cattle are doing well in stalk 
fields.—Eugene F. Rundlett. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Dec. 24— 
Real winter weather with plenty of snow, 
altho the ground is not frozen under the 
snow. Some corn in the field yet. Corn 
65 cents, chickens 20 cents, cream 43 
cents, eggs 35 cents. Stock doing well. 
Roads rough and drifted. Happy New 
Year to all.—E. W. Armstrong. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Dec. 24— 
Weather moderating nicely. Snow should 
most all be gone today. Corn mostly gath- 
ered. Very little being marketed or 
changing. hands. Stock steers in good 
demand at a fair price. Not many pub- 
lic sales at present. Several rather bad 
auto accidents lately. Happy New Year 
to all.—Monroe Newton. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, Dec. 
22—-Hog flu or pneumonia prevalent in 
many parts of the county, with some 
losses. Many hogs yet to be marketed, 
that are held back on farms. Breeding 
plans for spring farrow show some in- 
crease in the number of sows retained 
for this purpose. Corn is cheap on the 
farms. Hay is somewhat scarce. Farm 
sales starting out on ‘‘quitters.” Farm 
land slow to move 
price is offered, and small farms are the 
easiest to sell.—Art. Nelson. 


NEBRASKA 


Northern—Holt County, Dee. 21—Light 
snow, but not zero weather yet. No corn 
stalk disease so far as we are informed, 
and corn stalk fields pastured. Hogs and 
cattle selling at good prices at farm sales, 
Horses slow sale. Hogs healthy so far as 
we are informed. Good demand for stock 
hogs and brood sows. Shelled corn being 
shipped in; 72 to 74 cents at station 
shipped to.—Alex. R. Wertz. 

Southeastern—Johnson County, Dee. 26 
—The weather is cold. Yesterday we had 
quite a flurry of snow. Corn is 60 cents, 
wheat is $1.56 and oats are 35 cents. They 
are testing cattle in this vicinity for T. B. 
There is a little outbreak of cholera and 
flu. Not much being shipped in.—Chester 
Bowen. 














MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, Dec. 24— 
Weather cold; snow on ground. Practi- 
cally all fat hogs and fat cattle have 
gone to market. Cattle in fair shape. De- 
mand for hay good, especially alfalfa, 
Some corn in shock. Very little on stalk. 
Wheat going to market on account of ad- 
vanced price; No, 2 today worth $1.66. 
Oats 50 cents, corn 90 cents, shorts $2.10, 
bran $1.65.—Wesley Kiesling. 





MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Murray County, Dec. 13 
—Corn husking finished. Corn yielded 
from 20 to 50 bushels per acre. The 
drouth hurt the corn on poor land con- 
siderably. Quite a few hogs going to 
market. Several carloads of steers on 
feed. Corn on ear is 45 to 50 cents for 80 
pounds, and 50 to 55 cents for shelled 
corn, oats 32 cents, eggs 42 cents. Good 
fat hogs shipped with aasociation are 
netting about $10.25. 3utterfat 51 cents 
at Hadley co-operative creamery. The 
weather has been fine, and no snow; 
ideal for stock in corn stalks. Hay is 
from $9 to $20 for alfalfa.—M. T. Nelson. 





AFTER YOU 


“Edna,” said a mother to her little 
three-year-old daughter, ‘‘what’s the rea- 
son you and your little brother can’t get 
along without quarreling?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply, “unless 
I take after you and Everett takes after 
papa,” 


unless real bargain® 







March 15 to 20. 


The Power Ordinarily Wasted 
in moving excess weight in the field 
is available power on the John 
Deere. It weighs only 4000 Ibs. 


It is Hundreds of Parts Simpler 
—Fewer moving parts reduce 
power loss between engine and 
drawbar. Belt pulley is mounted 
oncrank shaft--no power loss. 


Parts Cannot Get Out of Align- 
ment—All moving parts per- 
manently aligned in durable bear- 
ings supported in a rigid, one- 
piece case. 

All Operating Parts Automati- 


cally Oiledand Completely 
Housed in a Dust-Proof Case. 






WRITE FOR THIS 
from 66 John Deere 
tractors under conditions similar to 
tells about the 
Deere, Moline, Ill., and 


Don’t Forget Better Farm Equipment Week, 
See the John , 
Line on Display at Your John Deere Dealer's 


WHERE DOES ITS GREAT 
POWER COME FROM? 


That question is often asked by farmers who see 
the John Deere 15-27 at work, out performing tract- 
ors hundreds of pounds heavier—doing more work 
than tractors that look to be almost twice as large. 


THE ANSWER IS THIS— 


OOKLET OF EXPERIENCE LETTERS — letters 
ractor owners, many of whom are using their 


John Deere. BOTH 
asking tor booklets OW445 







eere Quality 






























. 







Metal cannot touch metal; and 
dust and sand cannot get in to 
cause friction, loss of power and 
undue wear. 











The John Deere’s great power, 
its light weight, its simplicity 
coupled withits many other 
money-saving advantagesis mak- 
ing power farming practical and 
profitable for thousands of farm- 
ers. 














See the John Deere before you 
buy. Ask your dealer for a dem- 
onstration. Watch it work. Get 
on the seat andoperate It—-know 
for yourself what this remark- 
able farm power plant will do 
for you. 
























your own. Also get booklet that 
FREE by writing to John 










AO sh' * DEERE, | 


uals TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMEN 














BOLEN +} Garden ior 


Does Seeding, ™~ 
Cultivating and 

Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand Gasoline 
power does the 







Attachments 
for different jobs are 


work, 






instantly inter. 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn ete. 
boy or girl will run it 
with delight. Write 


530 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 








| GILSON MFG. CO., 

















Gove aah 


fire. Contains ‘good 1 per “pelea Stover, J 
(Qe ; Throughly cleaned and 


sy 
ES ar‘ '%2-p. catalog FR 





We Specialize on Alfalfa $0.90 bu., 
Timoth $3.40 b ba. ,Clover & Timothy 74 
84. , Clover 


| Beans’ $2.50, Sudan $3.50, Aad 
e $4.25. Lew prices on other 
ie id Secde—oF aur ooe8 our seeds tested 
speroval on fo pe epbiest to 
ie aes rs ro 
a eae Na 
you are in 








each. CC. A. Prentice, Sac City, 















BABY CHICKS 


MISSOURI ACCREDITED. CHICK S 


PROVEN HIGH QUALITY AT LOWEST —— 
Our State Accredited chicks produced 
under direct supervision of Prof. A. Gorrell, om 
tor of Vocational Agriculture, Every chick from 
orous high laying average flocks of recognized peeve 
strains. GET THE MOST FOR YOUR 
Superior breeding has made our chicks the best de 
obtainable for ithe money. ic leading varie varietics, Live 
delivery, prepai pecial prices on and 
for broilers. Instructive chick bookin FREE. 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES ‘Son 42 

SHIPPED COD, 


ABY. CHICK Sisscecree 


io Epp contest wir ners for years. Guaranteed and insured. 
cockerels, pullets, hens Catalog and special price bulleun! 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 986 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, 


QUALITY Chics = 


























WHITE LEGHORNS 





52,000 Standard Sred 
ga, State accredited. Inc 
Tee. ewar prices. Free live 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 





LEGHORNS 


ERRIS BEST laying strain 8. C. W. Le 
cockerels, hens and pullets, bred io lay. Exoeie 
lent quality. Ckls.¢1 to #2 each; hens and pullete@ 








212 $4 (SCARIFIE: 
Save ey and use 0 
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7 Of General Interest 


FARM MORTGAGE DEBT INCREASES 

Estimates made by the Department of 
_ Agriculture and the Bureau of the Cen- 
| @us indicate that the total farm mortgage 
“imcumbrance in the United States in- 
fereased from $3,320,470,000 in 1910 to 
» $7,857,700,000 in 1920. - There is reason to 
| Believe, says the department, that the to- 

tal has increased since 1920, altho there 

is no exact measure of the increase. 
_ While some of the increase represents 
"merely a refunding of short-term debt, a 
' part is attributed to the tendency to ex- 
. nd farm operations. Transfers of lands 
by purchase or inheritance have also, 
"no doubt, been responsible for some of the 
_ancrease. 

Rising ltand values were a _ primary 
| @ause of the growth in mortgage debt 
| Prior to 1920, but since that year mort- 
| Bage debt has continued to increase, al- 
"tho land values have declined. In this 
' Pespect the tendency of the last few 
| Years is in very striking contrast to the 
tendency manifested from 1910 to 1920. 
~ In that decade the average value of mort- 
\Baged farms in the United States in- 
» ereased 82.6 per cent, while at the same 
-time the average mortgage debt in- 
» @reased 95.7 per cent. Since 1920 the value 

of ail plow lands in the United States is 
estimated to have dropped about 30 per 
S eent. Farm land values rose only in two 
"@tates from 1920 to 1923. In all other 
states they: dropped from 3 to 47 per cent. 
Thus there was an absolute as well as a 
proportionate decline in the value of the 
farmers’ equity in their land. 
; A recent survey indicates that the av- 
. @rage farm mortgage incumbrance of 
‘Owner farmers in 1924 amounted to about 
two-thirds of their total debt. Such 
) farmers in the west and the south had 
> relatively more ‘mortgage debt than owner 
| farmers in the east. Iowa in 1920 had an 








estimated farm mortgage incumbrance of 
$1,099,000,000. The number of owner- 
operated farms mortgaged in 1920 com- 
prised 71.1 per cent of the total in North 
Dakota, compared with only 14.2 per cent 
of the total,in West Virginia. 

Life insurance companies have been 
one of the largest factors in financing 
agriculture for many decades. They are 
estimated to hold at present about 20 per 
cent of all farm mortgages. In 1914 their 
outstanding farm mortgage loans amount- 
ed to $647,000,000. By September, 1924, 
the total had amounted, to no less than 
$1,781,000,000. In the seven years from 
1914 to 1921, the farm loans of insurance 
companies for the first time exceeded 
their loans on city property. 





OUR PORK PRODUCTS 

World appreciation of American pork 
products is evidenced by the latest re- 
ports of our exports in that line of food- 
stuffs. The value of this important prod- 
uct of the American farm,pork in its 
various forms, exported in the year which 
ends December 31, will total about $250,- 
000,000, and the grand total of the past 
four years will approximate a billion dol- 
lars. This big demand for the food sup- 
plied by the American hog, says the Trade 
Record of the National City Bank, of 
New York, is not so surprising when we 
consider that we of® the United States 
have one-third of the swine of the world 
and better facilities for turning them into 
food form than any other country. Corn 
is the chief factor in transforming the pig 
into the form in which he is utilized for 
food, and he in turn is a big consumer of 
the corn of which we are the world’s 
largest producer. The United States grows 
about three-fourths of the corn crop of 
the world and sends much of it abroad 
in the form of pork. The latest census of 
the outturn of our slaughtering establish- 
ments puts the value of pork products in 
the various forms turned out by our 
slaughtering establishments at a little 
more than one billion dollars per year. 





All the world demands our pork prod- 


uets, either in the form of hams, bacon 
or lard. Of the $34,000,000 worth of bacon 
exported in the fiscal year 1925, over one- 
half went to Great Britain and over 80 
per cent to Europe as a whole, while most 
of the remainder went to the tropical 
world, especially Cuba. Of the $50,000,000 
worth of hams and shoulders exported in 
1925, over $40,000,000 worth went to Great 
Britain and considerable quantities to 
France, Germany and Belgium. Of the 
$123,000,000 worth of lard exported last 
year, over two-thirds went to Europe and 
the remainder chiefly to the tropical 
world, especially to Cuba. 


THE CHAMPION CARLOAD OF HOGS 

The Notre Dame carload of hogs, which 
was first at the recent International, av- 
eraged 349 pounds and most of the hogs 
in the load were farrowed in February. 
At the time they were shown, they were 
approximately ten months of age, so this 
carload gained considerably more than a 
pound a day for every day they lived, 
which is just about as fast as hogs will 
grow. The carload was made up of 61 
barrows, all sired by purebred Hampshire 
boars and out of purebred Hampshire 
dams. 

The fifty-one pigs that comprised the 
carload drifted on alfalfa pasture from 
April to the latter part of July, together 
with 400 other pigs. These pigs followed 
cattle on feed—about five pigs to one 
steer. The cattle fed were western beef 
cattle of a nervous temperament, The 
feeder at Notre Dame stated that he nev- 
er had a lot of hogs do better than this 
bunch of Hampshires. 

About the first of August the pigs were 
put on a fifty-fifty combination of ground 
oats and ground rye. The fitting of the 
carload started about November 1, at 
which time eighty head of the best bar- 
rows were selected with the idea of fit- 
ting them for the International. In addi- 
tion to being fed new corn, the hogs had 
a liberal supply of tankage. During the 
last four weeks of the period, the carload 
was fed a small amount of oil meal. 
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OAT PRICES 

“What Makes the Price of Oats” is the 
title of a new bulletin by Hugh B. Kil. 
lough, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco. 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in Department Bulletin 
No. 1351. The table of contents ‘lists the 
following topics treated in the bulletin: 
A statement of the problem; sources of 
data and scope of analysis; factors affect. 
ing annual price of oats, including pro- 
duction and the area of the market, trend 
of prices of oats, comparison of the val- 
ues of large and small crops, application 
to a co-operative marketing problem, and 
multiple correlation of price factors; sea. 
sonal variations in oat prices; application 
of seasonal trend in estimating price; 
September price as a basis for estimate 
ing; discussion of method; future prices 
and condition reports as price indicators, 
such as relation of future prices to cash 
prices, relation between crop condition 
estimates and production, and conclusions 
regarding future prices; a study of wheat 
prices covering the extent of the wheat 
market and its influence on Chicago price 
and notes on method. Appendix A gives 
statistical tables and Appendix B a list 
of selected references. Requests for cop- 
jes of this bulletin should be sent to the 
(Federal Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Washington, D. C. 





HANDBOOK FOR WOMEN 

All of our women readers should be in- 
terested in the new “Popular Mechanics 
Handbook for Women,” published at 50 
cents by the Popular Mechanics Préss, 
Chicago, Ill. This book is a book of house- 
hold discoveries big and little, including 
dozens of kitchen helps, discoveries that 
will make sewing and mending easier, 
ideas for making and repairing furniture, 
helps for laundry work, housecleaning 
helps, ideas for sleeping rooms, getting 
the most from lights, caring for clothing 
and shoes, regulating house temperatures, 
water supply and drains, fighting insect 
pests, ete. 
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| ===" More Chicks— 
; More Profits! 


It’s Easy to Get More Eggs— Winter is the 
time when profits are greatest. Egg 
prices are higher—feed costs but little 
more—if you feed the right feed. Thou- 
sands of successful poultry raisers are 
making money by feeding 


JiEN CACKLE- gq Mash 


Made from the choicest ingredients—a 


scientifically balanced ration that gives 
hens the exact feed materials from which eggs are made. 
HEN CACKLE EGG MASH not only gives you more eggs, 


ia ak RR eae 


but keeps your hens in tip-top condition—increases fertility 
—makes stronger chicks when eggs are hatched. 


Feed Chicks Righ 


THIS 
YEAR 


No matter how well your chicks are hatched, heavy losses 
are certain to result unless they receive exactly the RIGHT 
FEED. Miliions of chicks are saved each year by de- 


pending on 


“START-to-FINISH” Buttermilk 


AN-A:CE‘A 


puts hens 


° ° o 

in laying trim 
Put your hen in laying trim 
—then you have a laying hen 


You WANT music in your poultry 
yard—song, scratch, cackle. 

You want an industrious hen— 
a hen that will get off her roost 
winter mornings, ready to scratch 


for her breakfast. 


A fat, lazy hen may be all right 
for pot-pie, but for egg-laying— 


never! 


Add Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
to the ration daily, and see the 
change come over your flock. 

See the combs and wattles turn 


red. 


See them begin to cheer by 4 and 


hop around. See the claws 


to dig in. 


egin 


That’s when you get eggs. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 
The price of just one egg pays 
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for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. | 
There’s a right-size package for, . 
every flock. 
100 hens the 12-lb. 
60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 
200 hens the 25-lb. pail 
500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. | 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohia 


Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 


Chick Feed 


Has already changed the feeding methods \\ 
of a million poultry raisers. ‘‘START-TO- fy 
_FinisH’’ saves chicks. Gives them the 
right amount of food material in correct 
combination to produce healthy growth 

and uniform development. Helps prevent white 

diarrhea, bowel trouble, leg weakness and other 
® chick diseases. Makes 2-lb. frys in 8 weeks. 

Do not accept a substitute. There is only one 
4m “‘START-TO- ”* Chick Feed. Sold by reliable 
®@ dealers throughout the midwest and manufac- 

tured only by 

Southard Feed & Milling Co. 
Dept. 120. Kansas City, U.S. A- 


100, 50, 25 and 
8%-Lb. Bags 
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OATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 17—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
SHORTHORNS 

(Feb. 4—Marshall Co. Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Geo. H. Lewis, Mgr., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

Mar. 3—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa, 

Mar. 10—Iowa State Sale, Des Moines. 

Mar. 11—Interstate Breeders’ Association, 
Annual Bull Sale, Sioux City, Iowa; Jos. 
F. Brenner, Secretary-Manager, Maple- 


ton, Iowa. a 
HOLSTEINS 

April 6 and 7—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 

April 8 and 9—Clark’s Holstein Classic, 
West Salem, Wis.; J. R. Garver, Man- 
ager, Madison, Wis. 

DUROCS 

Jan. 20—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—C. W. Handsaker, Nevada, Iowa. 

Jan, 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 

Jan. 27—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 

Jan. 29—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—N. K. Nelson, Alta, shge 

Feb. 12—Robt. Reed, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

“. 2. tte Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 


wen” 24 —E, F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Mar. 4—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Ia. 
Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Jan. 19—D. E. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa, 


Jan, 22—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 2% 2— Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
Jan. 23—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa, 





6—Cox & ( ‘hafa, Keithsburg, Il. 
Prairie City, 


Jan. 2 
Jan, 27—Lee Serven & Sons, 
Illinois. 
Jan, 28—Earl Stanley, Alpha, III. 
Jan. 28—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Jan. 29—Monier Bros., Princeton, II. 
Jan. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia, 
Feb. 2—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—John Hendricks, Cyba City, Wis. 
Feb. 4—J. W. Jens & Son, Shelby, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—D. BE. Carison, Lanyon, Iowa. .. 
Feb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ifa. 
Feb. 11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—C. D. Freel, Runnells, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, owa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia, 
Feb. 16—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wisconsin. 
Feb. 17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
feb. 18—Roy E, Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa; sale in 
Atlantic, ! 
Feb. 22—-Gier & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
Feb. 25—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
Feb. 26—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 23—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
Feb. 9—J. E. Gast, Le Claire, Iowa; sale 
at Princeton, lowa. 
Feb. 10—Ed Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Massee & Massee, Nashua, Iowa, 
Feb. 12~Holtz, Hopp & Byers, Avoca, Ia, 
Feb. + at M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—-Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Feb, 19—Holtz, Hopp & Bye rs, Avoca, Ia. 
Feb. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
Feb. 20—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
Feb. ileal & Taylor, What Cheer, 
Io 
Feb. 2 3—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—D. we Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
Iowa, 
Feb. 25—R. J. Eibs & Son, Laurel, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Lowa. 
Mar. 10—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 15—O. W. Jones, Ute, Iowa. 





fFeb. 17—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—J. M. Sanders, Hartley, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—H.. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 
“ CHESTER WHITES 


Feb. 10—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Irvin Frost, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—John W. Kempe, Hinton, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 


Iowa, 
Feb. 23—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Mar. 10—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 


Iowa. 
BELGIAN HORSES 
Feb, 12—F:. F. French and O. D. Hillmer, 
Independence, Iowa; dispersion sale. 





SOUTH DAKOTA HOLSTEIN MEET 


The annual meeting of the South Da- 
kota Holstein-Friesian Association was 
held in Aberdeen on December 15. The 
officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Frank E. Johnson, of Hetland; sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. F. Test, Mitchell; 
directors, Roy Rush, St. Laurence; James 
Daugherty, Redfield; H. M. Jones Brook- 
ings; Gale Pepper and C. C. Harris, Wa- 


tertown. 
M. T. Michaelson, of Viborg, and A. F. 
Test, of Mitchell, were indorsed as dele- 


gates to represent the state association at 
the national convention to be held in Des 
Moines in June. 

The following resolution was adopted: 
‘Resolved, that we deplore any attempt 
to start a registry association apart from 
the Holstein Friesian Association of Amer- 


ica, that we declare unanimously our un- 
divided allegiance to the Holstein Frie- 
sian Association of America and urge all 


Holstein breeders to continue to register 
their cattle in the old established organ- 
ization with headquarters at Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 








WALLACES’ FIELDMEN LIVESTOCK 


H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 
~~ Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 
J. |. Hoag, Atlantic, lowa. 
Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers whe are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind. 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. a 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes tn or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin wo go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be 4nserted if 
ees late as Monday morning of the week of 
jssue. 








Field Notes 


REED’S DUROC SALE 
As much interest is centering in where 
one is going to find brood sows this win- 
ter, enough to supply the unprecedented 
demand, we take this opportunity of call- 
ing attention to the sale of forty sows and 
gilts to be sold by Mr. R. H. Reed, of Ft. 
Dodge, lowa, February 12. Goldtouch was 
at the head of this herd for a considerable 
length of time, one of the top sons of 
Pathmaster, and he worked a marked im- 
provement in the herd. To follow him, 
Rainbow Sensation was purchased to 
breed on the get of Goldtouch, and it is 
this combination that will in the main 
make ,up this offering. Both boars were 
prize winnere—the latter a son of the 
champion sire, J. D.’s Sensation. As spe- 
cial attractions Mr. Reed sells the first 
prize aged sow, a senior yearling, and the 
third prize junior yearling that is litter 
sister to the grand champion sow at Fort 
Dodge last fall. ‘‘You may pay more for 
brood sows but you can't buy better pro- 
ducers.”’ Note Mr. Reed's card in this 
this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
AMERICAN FARM LIFE 
The doctor was examining school chil- 
dren. One youngster was underweight, 
“You don’t drink milk?” 
“Nope.” 
“Live on a farm and don’t drink milk 
at all?’’ 
“Nope, we ain’t hardly got enough milk 
for the hogs.’’ 











SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 


Reduced 
Prices 


AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yi of perfect fruit. 
Stahi’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 


areused in large orchards everywhere; 
highly endorsed by sucsssats grow- 
ers for thirty-five years, 
power or hand 5 Write for free 
ry ng full trea on 


or fruit lo 
WM. STA STAHL Hi 'SPRAVER CO. 
im incy, 


AV EALEA 90 
PER 











BU. 
AL . Sow Alfalfa Lig 
een cheaper — Gover s and twice as profit- 
Po je Our prices will os save you Big Money. Have hi 


ouality Clover. Sweet Clover, Timothy, A od A of 
erful | value ein Field ol Pe a Ali sold ry money 


ples free 
A. A. “GERRY y SEED co., CLARINDA, owe 


GEORGIA FARMS 


Colquitt County, the land of opportunity for 
mized farming — Low cost — Fertility equal to 
Western soil—Year round growing season—Idea! for 
feeds—Livestock — Poultry — Dairying. Packing 
Plant and cash markets for all farm products in 
county seat. Write 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Moultrie, Ga. 


Box 1504, 








QGQUERNSEY 

















You Can 
Do It, Too! 


UEDEEDS of alert, up-te-date farmers 

re jumping up the value and produc- 

tiveness of their dairy herds by the intro- 
duction of Guernsey blood. 


We'd like to aoe you hew quickly and 
easily you can do it, too, 


Write for “The Story of the Guernsey”. 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
14 Grove Street, Peterboro, New Hampshire 


























POLAND-CHINAS 






SUNNYDALE 


Am offering 8 red Scotch Shorthorn heifers eT 
Villager’s Image—real foundation stock, and 
number of thick, low down Scotch bulls by V 
| lt ee -_ wees to the heifers. 

opyortunity for comnsems wi 
start. Herd Federal Accredi — 
F. A. CLARK, " Laurens, : 


YOUNG SCOTCH BuEe 


by the Uppermi!i bul! Mey 4 8 Leader b ager’ 
Coronet. wreal herd headers—one afar Glan C 

The thick, low legged, Cae bone sort with 
ter. Let us tell you more. Write or cali on 
©. N. STENBERG, Buffale Center, 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bu 


We are offering 12 choice bulls from 7 to 16 
in age, red and roans from the most popular 
families. Accredited herd. 

8. B. Hudson 4 Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, 








































Choice Fall and Spring Gilts 


Bred to a Top Son of OM BOY 
Priced Right 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 


POLAND BOARS 


April boars ready for service. They are by 
Prestige, The Hobber, Wall Street and 
other noted boars. $40 each. Also fall pigs now 
ready toship. These are by Matador. 
JOHNSON BHOS., Leslie, lowa. 


POLAND CHINA SPRING BOARS 


Bired by the 900 Ib. Oak Glen Diamond and Climax 
by Eliminator. Rugged, strong backed, heavy boned, 
good footed boars, weighing 200 Ibs. and betier at 
$35.00. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa, 


Bred Sow Sale—february 16 


60 head of tried sows, fall and spring gilts, bred to 
Mt Raatus and Theodosius. Send for catalog. 
- Cc. Youngblood, Jefferson, lowa 














Real Quality Poland China Gilts 


For Sale. Bred to The Leader, for March and 
April farrow. Buy sows early. For price and dea- 
cription write. Mi. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Lowa 





_____ SEOFEED POLAND.CHINAS., 


Spotted Poland Boars 


Up-to-date” type and breeding and priced 
reasonable. 


T. M. HAYDEN, 


BOARS Spotted boars by Harvester’s Bey, 2d 
prize aged boar 1925 National Swine : 
The Anchor, 24 prize sr. yearling boar lowa state 
fair 1925, and Eng. Typefinder, 3d prize jr. year- 
ling bour lowa state tale 1925. We have either spring 
or fall boars that willeuit you. The Anmcher is also 
forsale. Write or come. D. ¥. CRAWFORD & SONS, Eariham, lowa. 


All immane. 
Creston, lowa 











































Polled Shorthorn Bul 


Real berd bull prospects, from such families 
Sweet Brier, Golden Drop, Sunnyblink and Mysie, 
white Sweet Brier, 20 months, especially good; 
and roans younger. 

H. L. RYON & SONS, Laurens, lo 


MOLSTEINS. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BU 


ready for service and youn World's 

breeding. Redufted prices before ore winter. Write 
come and see us, 
HARGROVE a ARNOLD, Norwalk, I 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN 


Young balls offered—calves to 12 and 13 mon 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of wi ; 
records. Herd federal accredited, It is hardly g 
sible for you to get elaewhere such values as We am 
offering. _ Ka. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Hoapers, 











JKKSEYS 











lowa State College 


offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purpl 
from high record dams. Herd 
credited. Address 


Dairy Husbandry Dept., Ames, 


JERSEY BULLS 


Do you need a good Jersey bull or 
ball calf? If so, send for our Bull 
Catalog No. 11 and you'll find what 
you need, 


Waterloo Jersey Farm ~ 
Waterloo, lowa 














BRED GILTS 


Gllts by prominent boars bred to. Paramount 
Liberator, my new herd boar, he is a real one. 
Also a good fall yearling boar for sale. Write for 
prices on this stock. Wm. ©. Notz, Creston, la, 
‘DUReO JERSEYS. 


—————eeoeeee 


Reed’s Duroc Bred Sow Sale 


An offering of 40 head of chofcely bred Duroc 
sows and gilts. Nearly all by Goldtoeach and 
bred to Rainbow Sensation. At farm near 
Ft. Dodge, lowa, February 12. 

“You may pay more for brood sows, but you 
can’t buy better producers”. Ask for catalog. 


R. H. Reed, Ft. Dodge, lowa 














































B di 
SHROPSHIRE Foriives aad 
Ram Lambe 125 Ibs. All from Imp. 


winning stock; also a few cholee 
ewes of the Rector family. 


C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co. Cresee, 


REGISTERED 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 


n lots to sult purchaser 


PINE RIDGE FARM, 


HROPSHIKE Kegistered rams and ewes, 
best of quality. Good conformation of bedy 
rue Shropshire type. Willard rd Miller, Rt. 2, Anita, 
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A Limited Number of 


Good Duroc Boars 


Allsons of Majestic Col. One out of Btlits 
Mode! dam that fs outstanding. All $35.00 each ex- 
cept t thisone. Lester KE. Thetss, Webb, Ia. 


DUROC BOARS 


Good ones. Boar buyers will find a real treat in 
the dozen dandy big ones am offering at choice 640. 
Bend check in first mal!. Boars guaranteed to please 
or money back. J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek. Ia. 





















Belgians and Perchere 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, ch 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sali 
cheap. Terms. Holbert farms, Greeley, 


AUCTION EEKS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Learn at home. Want to sell your f 

Write us for expert Auctioneering Service. 
erate fees. Catalog free. 

ti * School of Experience 











CHESTER WHITES 


(PPP PP LLLP 


te us for pric 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


brea sows or a pigs. Our pricessre right, our 


quality the b 
MoKINLEY BROS. & SONS., Melrose, lowa 



















222" Whitaker | Bidg.. Davenport, 


FRANCIS J. SMIT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


Terms $50.00, Write for dates 
SEARSBORO, 10WA % 








TAM WORTHS 


LPO 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred sows afe scarce, buy now and save money.- 
I bave the type and quality you like. Write for 
prices. A. E. Augustine, Hose Hill, lewa 


TAMWORTH SOWS 


Bred for March and April farrow. These are well 
rown, carry the best of bloodlines and are immune. 
he price is right. Write early if you want the 
best. One-half mile west of Johnson Station.—Also 
Krug Seed Corn. J. 3. NEWLAIN, Grimes, ia. 








BAMPSHIRES 





Fer Sale. R. L. Defender 
Hampshire Sows one of the winners at the 1925 
National Swine Show ie a boar several of these 
sows are bred to. Others are bred to a grandson of 
Cherokee Parole. These sows are excellent Individ- 
uals. Write for more information if interested. 
MM. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, lowa 





In Cedar Rapids 


Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 




















JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 
In the fall ts the best and cheapest 

time to buy a Black Mammoth breeding 

jack. and I — a very large herd for 
ou to pick fro 

Frea Chandier, R. 7, Chariton, Ia. 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 
































R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioncer 
BLANCHABD, 


J. A. BENSON : 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER = 
Rates $35 and $50 “i 


Sheldon, 


J, L. MCILRATH, Grinnell, 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER | * 


Purebred sales « specialty. Our terms 
ways been modest. Write or wire for open 


Lives 
ao@s AUCTION 


1. E. Stickelman Livestock As 
H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 10 


AUCTI 
Oliver $. Johnson *..4 
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better BUICK 


Buick stands out in comparison with any car 


-~ in its adaptability to weather changes. 


The average car is hard to start after a wait 
out in the cold. But the Better Buick starts 
immediately and runs smoothly from the go. 
The Automatic Heat Control on the carbu- 
retor and a new high-speeed starting motor 
accomplish this desirable result. 


No matter how cold it is, a Buick engine 
always gets oil. A positive, gear type oil 
pump in the bottom of the crankcase, with 
an emergency feed for particularly cold days, 


| shoots oil under pressure to every part of the 


"- engine, as soon as the engine starts. 
In snow, or mud, or any heavy going, Buick’s 


Mio Tt Oo ® Cc O 


Division of General Motors Corporation — Canadian 
Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


ma ft C K 





Bad weather - - - never bothers 








owners 


new 75 horsepower performance supplies 
power to take you through with a comfort- 
able margin to spare. 


And in sloppy, treacherous travel, Buick 
mechanical 4-wheel brakes have a real chance 
to show their super-safety. Their direct, 
mechanical action is not affected by temper- 
ature changes. There is no liquid in Buick 
brakes to expand, contract or leak away. 
Accumulations of ice and snow do not im- 
pair their efficiency. 


Buick is selling more cars today than ever 
before in Buick history. The public has 
found that Buick excels in every essential of 
safe, comfortable, and dependable motoring, 
every day in the year. 


P-& 4 mss MICHIGAN 
Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 




















